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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 32. 
Rome, February 22, 1853, 
My Dear F. J——-: Never, in my own coun- 
try, dol remember to have felt such emotion 


as | feel to-day, in a strange, foreign land, on 
the anniversary of the birth of our beloved and 
yenerated Washington. In this lovely bat de-. 
generate clime, the glory-of- whose-past is -bu 
a gorgeous pall, enveloping but not hiding the 
death and decay of its present, surrounded 
by a people powerless, hopeless, indolent, and 
oppressed, but with the despairing soul of great 
possibilities looking from their eyes, like some 
forgotten prisoner gazing mournfully through 
strong dungeon-bars—here, breathing the close 
and heavy air of civil and religious tism, 
do I feel what he was, and all he did for us, for 
freedom, and for God; and my heart glows 
with fervid gratitude to Heaven for the im- 
measurable riches of that great gift, not to us 
alone, but to the world, to the ages, of @ pure, 
heroic life, embodying, defending, and enthron- 
ing, among men, the eternal prineiples of jus- 
tice and freedom. 

When I find the character and career of 
Washington studied here, by the few yet faith- 
ful to the forlorn hope of Italian freedom— 
when I see his name bring the unaccustomed 
‘light to eyes heavy with watching and mourn- 
fal with disappointment—when I hear that 
name spoken with deep reverence by lips that 
have sworn devotion, to the death, to la liberia 
del popolo, then I realize, as never before, the 
universality of his greatness and the quickening 
immortality of his memory. I believe that, 
though God has sent and yet may send leaders 
as pure and true as our Washington—gifted 
with more of the electric element of genius— 
shining with more splendid qualities of heroism, 
that he has been and will be the secret soul of 
every popular uprising against Oppression— 
every noble political revolution ; for his grand 
endeavor was sanctioned and sanctified by a 
complete and pre-eminent success ; he attained 
to the very height and crown of his heroic un- 
dertaking, and there he stands, for all time, 
boldly relieved against heaven, the terror of 
yranny, the strength and inspiration and ex- 
ample of the oppressed—the bold rebuker of 
kingly wrong, the stern vindicator of the 
people's right—the rebel triumphant—the sol- 
dier olive-crowned, the patriot with clean and 
empty hands. Such is the far-reaching depth, 
the eternal vitality of one great, heroic life, 
sending its roots abroad into all lands, and 
lacing together continents and nations in bonds 
of unseen but indestructible sympathy—such 
the far-sounding weight of one mighty purpose 
gloriously accomplished, which, amid treach- 
erous straits of defeat and despair, off perilous 
shores of rock-seated power, anchors. safe 
against leagued tempests, the great hope of the 
world. b 

You have doubtless heard, ere this, of the 
emeute at Milan, and its disastrous termination. 
We see very little about it, except in Galignani, 
and its version is that of the Government, or at 
least sanctioned by the authorities, and so can 
hardly be impartial. But from an Italian friend 
Ihear that the plan of revolt was most ably 
and sytematically formed, and might have been 
successful, but for treachery. Still I can but 
regard it as a premature, an ill-advised, an 
utterly mad movement. The hour is not yet 
come—the cup of this people’s degradation is 
brimmed with bitterness—I would have it 
‘overflow. They sigh, and look weary and de- 

jected under the weight of oppression—I would 
ave them cry out till the heavens heard— 
would have their agony turned to rage, and 
their shame to a righteous vengeance. Then, 
and then only, will they work out for them- 
selves, resolutely and effectively, their political 
and religious redemption. 

I see everywhere among the Italfans, faces 
restless, dissatisfied, and mortally sad; but few 
expressive of the unflinching firmness, joined 
to fiery valor—the stYength and grandeur of 
purpoee, and pure, honest devotion, imperative- 
ly necessary for such a mighty work. The 
iron pricks sharply, but has not yet entered 
their souls. In modern Italians, the primitive 
pe ae character, manly and rugged and stern, 
is but like an old kingly dak in decay, decora- 
ted and enthralled by parasite graces of 
and romance, and @ moss-like indolence and 
softness. The broad arms which once wrestled 
with tempests are fallen, and storms go by un- 
challenged, while in the melancholy vines 
which cumber the sapless trunk, sweet-singing 
birds are nurtured. Yet the roots run deep 
and wide, and there are hopeful souls who be- 
lieve that there is life in them still, which will 
yet Spring up in strength and vigor greater and 
more beneficent than those of old. God grant 
it may be so! 
_The more I see of Italy, the more am I con- 
vinced that there is no hope for the liberty of 
the people here, or in any Catholic country, 
Save through the total downfall of the Papal 
Supremacy—that ancient bulwark of tyranny, 
that hoary conseerator of injustice and high- 
handed political crime. It is true, the Chureh 
has not the visible power and glory shé once 

ad ; but I am convinced that she has lost little 
of her real strength and weight in the affairs 
of the world. She may not namber as many 
sworn knights and devout soldiers as in the old 
time, but she has her hosts of unsuspected and 
Unscrupulous agents, her armies of Jeanitical 
Priests—she is omnipotent in her diplomacy, 
and omnipresent in her spies. In ola times, 
she made arrests and executions in the o 
day ; she now arrests in the night, and the dark 
fequel may never be known. Some’ of the ter- 
rible prisons of the Inquisition may be emptied 
and thrown open, but only, it would seem, to 
let forth upon society their poisoned atmo- 
sphere, sending suspicion and insecurity and 
pak eet The satanic spirit of the In- 

wisition, which once sat in h : 
ispensing flames and vorturdgthas Bese Stine 
from his throne by the Spirit of the a. but 
not destroyed. He may have taken Cau 
and mysterious ways—may act secretly and 
insidiously, may deal more with the soul, and 
less with the body—but his ancient power is 
but little broken, ‘his purpose all unchanged - 
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tinge to the ripened orange, 
nestling passionately in the hearts Uigees, oF 
kissing pityingly the rain-tears from the faces 
of the chilled yiolets—or, flashing on the dome 
of St. Peter’s, and-against the snow-crowns of 
the Sabine hills—itwas the same peculiar, deli- 


cious, Italian line, tender and loving in its 
beac race Hee = Ma down in trenchant 
ae but falling softly and slowly—a dew of 
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rain is falling in torrents. = 
These are hard times for the beggars, as they, 
like Italians of better estate, are extremely sus- 
ceptible to wet and cold. During a rain, you 
will scarcely meet one in a long walk; but in 
the gunny interludes they come out upon you, 
from unsuspected places, thick and fast, hungry 
and olauiine the lame and the lazy, bound- 
less in impudence and inexhaustible in imposi- 
tions. Some two weeks ago, as I was coming 
down from the Trinita d: Monti, I found a 
poor man lying by the way, apparently dying 
of hunger and disease. Having no mouey with 
me, I ran into a studio near by, and begged a 
few bajocchi of an artist-frie4d, while a woman 
who had come up to the man while I stood by 
him, applied at a neighboring house for a ew 
of bread. She brought a whole loaf, which he 
grasped and began to eat ravenously, pocket- 
ing the bajoccht I gave him, without a word. 
He seemed suffering from low fever, and was 
so frightfally pale, weak, and emaciated, that 
I did not believe he could live twenty-four 
hours. But yesterday, in nearly the same spot, 
I found him again, in quite as critical a state, 
apparently. Again I gave him money, which 
he took with a feeble groan, not even lifting 
his face from the pavement. His hearing was 
‘dulled, or his voice too weak to answer my 
questions ; and, seeing some Italians approach- 
ing, I hurried away, fearing he might give up 
the ghdst at my feet, and not choosing to wit- 
ness the melancholy scene. About two hours 
after, I came across the same man, carrying on 
his dying agonies in the Via della Croce, on the 
other side of the Piazza di Spagna. He was 
lying prostrate, and with his face hid, as usual; 
but as [ approached him, I observed for an in- 
stant a keen eye peering up through straggling 
black locks—then, as though he had mustered 
his expiring energies for one last appeal to my 
humanity and womanhood, he sent forth a 
fearful groan. But I was up to him this time. 
There is one little beggar-boy I frequently 
meet, who is an actual delight to me for his 
witty persuasion and graceful impudence. He 
is a child of about nine—not handsome,, but 
remarkably clever-looking, with lively, saucy, 
laughing eyes, ® musical voice, and the most 
easy, dashing, ¢nsouciant manner imaginable. 
He begs for a blind father; but whenever he 
sees any of us whom he knows, he will leave 
the old man to grope forlornly, and run at our 
side, hat in hand, talking smilingly and coax- 
ingly in this wise: “Good morning, kind la- 
dies! You have several bajocchi for me to-day! 
No?~ Then perhaps you have a paolo—that’s 
all the better. Remember my poor father; he 
is blind; he cannot see the sky, the flowers, 
and the beautiful ladies. Oh, yes, 7% you will 
give me something tor him” And we are sure 
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to give, if we have a bajoccho in our purses; if |. 


not, he still smiles cheerily, saying, “ Un altro 
giorno,” (another day;) and on the next occa- 
sion of our meeting, he never fails to remind us 
of our promise, though always in the most gal- 
lant and agreeable terms possible. 

I am a good deal interested and amused by 
the professional models, who “ most dq congre- 
gate” on the great flight of steps leading up 
to the Trinita di Monti from the Piazza di 
Spagna. There are often to be seen picturesque 
and varied groups, and single figures of striking 
character. Handsome peasant women, with 
charming brown babies—wild, long-haired 
boys from the mountains—raven-bearded young 
men and snowy-headed old men—and coquet- 
tish young girls, with flashing eyes and dash- 
ing costumes. There is one grand-looking old 
man, with a bounteous white beard, who is 
said to doa great business in the saintly and 
patriarchal line. He is a multitudinous Moses, 
an inexhaustible St. Joseph, and the pictorial 
stock Peter, of many seasons. There is also a 
powerful, handsome, dark and terrible-looking 
fellow, who does the brigand and bravo. 

These various candidates for artistic favor 
seem to have the most social and agreeable 
relations with each other—indeed, I have re- 
marked the patriarch chatting and laughing 
with the brigand, in a familiar manner scarce- 
ly in keeping with his own venerable charac- 
ter. But, let an artist or two ascend the steps 
and, presto, the dark-eyed young girls cease 
their idle gossip and spring into position—look 
archly or mournfully over the right shoulder, 
or with clasped hands modestly contemplate 
the pavement—the tty peasant woman 
snatches up the baby she had left to creep 
about at its own sweet will, and bends over it 
tender and Madonna-like, while, at a word 
from her, a skin-clad little shepherd boy drops 
his game of pitch-penny, and takes up iis réle 
of St. John. Perhaps a. dark, dignified, but 
somewhat rheumatic old woman, with her head 
wrapped up in a brown cloth, makes a modest 
venture of herself as St. Anna, while the fine 
old man I have described makes the most of 
‘the co tively unimportant character of 
St. ieee or, separating himself entirely from 
the group, looks authoritative as Moses, or in- 
spired as Isaiah, or resolute as Peter.. The 
handsome bravo or brigand gives fiercer twist 
to his moustache, slouches his pointed black 
hat, app@ars to be concealing a dagger under 
his brown cloak, or on the point of drawing an 
imaginary pistol from his belt—sets his teeth, 
scowls, and cultivates the diabolical generally 
im attitude and expression. It is altogether a 
very amusing and skillful piece of canvassing. 

‘Though nine years have rolled by, and 
‘brought revolutions and a few other little 
changes in Rome, since Dickens spent a winter 
bere, yet these steps are to-da; vey what 

e pictures them. Indeed, I be ieve that our 
friends, the patriarch and the brigand, are the 
identical personages whose its stand out 
so livingly in his grotesque but exquisite de- 
scription. 

_Mr. Cass, Chargé d’ Affaires from the United 
States to Rome, fave ms A "ge musical soirée on 
the 17th, which was one of the ple: 
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infinite as his wisdom and his power. I know 
not how it is with others, but my own faith in 
Heaven is beyond measure strengthened and 
vivified by separation from kindred and coun- 
try. At home, there was ever a sense of pro- 


and fortune, in the consciousness of the many 
loving and devoted hearts beating about me ; 
but here, f have none but God. As, when at 
I was nightly rocked to sleep by the heav- 


and ‘around me, brings with it peace and re- 
pose. 
March 1. 

On the evening of February 27th, we attend- 
ed an entertainment at the Braschi Palace, of 
tableaux vivants, after the old masters. Here, 
some of the noblest and most beautiful figures 
of Raphael and Guido were very creditably 
represented by Roman models. The old patri- 
arch of the Scali Nate posse many parts with 
immense applause. There was also a fine fe- 
male model, named Carucci, who showed very 
grandly in some characters; and there were 
several handsome children, who did their diffi- 
cult and wearisome devoirs in a most admira- 
ble manner, Some of the effects produced 
were striking and beautiful in the extreme; 
but the selection of pictures did not seem to me 
very happy. There were too many Holy Fam- 
ilies—it is not in human, at least Protestant, 
nature, to enjoy such a monotonous succession 
of Madonnas. The long intervals between the 
“pictures, only relieved by somo dismal harp- 
playing, were tiresome enough, and the hall 
uncomfortably cold; so the entire affair was 
rather slow, and I was heartily glad when it 
was over. Against one of the walls of the 
Braschi Palace stands the antique torso, to 
which the witty satires of the tailor Pasquin 
and his friends were affixed in the time of the 
Borgias. This, though supposed to be a figure 
of Menelaus, is called the statue of Pasquin ; 
and the bold breeches-maker’s fame is also 
perpetuated and spread over the world, in the 
term Pasquinade. Yours, 
Gracrk GREENWOOD. 





For the National Era. 
THE MADIAI AND THE SLAVES. 


In one of the Southern States, a few weeks 
ago, a small party sat down to supper, when 
one of the ladies related to the company the 
case of the Madiai, which now seems to be at- 
tracting the attention of Christendom. 

About half the number of persons present 
were Anti-Slavery, the other half Pro-Slavery. 
All seemed to receive the account with deep 
feeling, and a part with high indignation, as 
the following colloquy (literally given) will 
show: 

Pro-Slavery. “Do you say those people were 
charged with no offence but reading the Bible, 
and, in consequence of that, leaving the Romish 
Church ? 

Anti-Slavery. I do. 

- Pro. Those people ought to be burnt. 

Anti. Ought to be burnt’ 

Pro. Yes, those who imprison people for 
reading the Bible ought to be burnt. 

Anti. But remember it is not the people, but 
the Jaw, that imprisons them. 

Pro. Then the law ought to be burnt; and 
if I was there I would burn it. 

Anti. But recollect we have the same law 
here. 

Pro. What do you say *# 

Anti. I say we have the same law here—a 
law that forbids a part of our population to 
read the Bible!” 

Not another word was spoken during supper. 
After retiring from the table, another Pro-Sla- 
very member of the company broke the very 
embarrassing silence, by saying, “ Well, that 
is a most abominable law; and the truth is, if 
IT owned slaves, I would teach them to read the 
Bible in defiance of law.” 

It may not be amiss to remark, that many 
of the most zealous advocates of slavery may be 
found among those who do not own slaves— 
who never owned one—and who have not the 
most remote hope of ever owning one. This 
may be seen wherever slavery is seen. 

It is a peculiar feature, which I think is not 
. represented in H. B. Stowe’s admirable, incom- 
parable, and almost faultless daguerreotype. 

It has been thought by many an inexplica- 
ble mystery, that men and women, not inter- 
ested to the value of a farthing in slave prop- 
erty, should be among the blindest, maddest 
devotees of the spirit of slavery. It is not mere- 
ly that they would flatter slave power—it is a 
stronger motive, more deeply hidden in the se- 
cret windings of the unregenerate human heart, 
and is probably this: that being restrained 
from owning slaves only by the want of pecu- 
niary means, they look upon slave-holders as a 
privileged class, entirely distinct from and far 
above themselyes. and are only able to endure 
their own humiliating position by their com- 

tive elevation above the poor Pariahs, so 
ar below them. 

The curse of caste doubtless exists wherever 
sin exists, but nowhere with greater virulence 
than here, with those who love to degrade the 
oy staan and oppress the oppressed ; to whom 
a free negro is an object of aversion; a culti- 
vated slave an object of hate; and a generous 
master, or conscientious mistress, an Object of 
vituperative calumny. It were to be wished 
that H. B. 8. may yet hold up a mirror before 
this class, and show them 

“That hidoous thing, a naked human heart.” 

It was an error to speak of “ Life among the 
Lowly” as a daguerreotype. It is a full-length 
portrait, not quite as large as life; like most 
other portraits, a little flattered; the complex- 
ion not quite so dark, and the features not quite 
80 horrid, as they will appear when stripped of 
its “silver veil.” Slavery stands in the Fight of 
eternity, before the Great White Throne, con- 

with the Holiness that “sitteth there- 
on.” 


But it is an unrivalled portrait, which the 
sunlight of truth is transferring to millions of 
human minds. Will the children forget little 
Eva? Eva can never die. Her thin, slight, 
delicate fingers will crown many a brow with 
the cap of liberty, instead of the frail, perishing 
flowers she = her dear old friend. 
Eliza Harris carry many a child across 
‘the Ohio, besides her own little Harry. Even 
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THE LAST GOOD NIGHT... 

Close her eyelids—press them gently 
O’er the dim and leaden eyes, 

For the soul that made them levely 
Hath returned unto the skies; 

Wipe the death-drops from her forehead, 
Sever one dear golden tres}, 

Fold her icy hands all meekly, 
Smooth the little snowy dress ; 

Scatter flowers o’er her pillow— 
Gentle flowers, so pure and white— 

Lay this bud upon her bosom; 
There—now softly say, Good night. 


Though our tears flow fast and faster, 
Yet we would not call her back, 
We are glad her feet no longer 
Tread life’s rough and thorny track ; 
We are glad our Heavenly Father 
Took her while hor heart was pure, 
We are glad ho did not leave her 
All life’s trials to endure ; 
We aro glad—and yet the tear-drop 
Falleth; for, alas! we know 
That our fireside will be lonely, 
We shall miss our darling so. 


While the twilight shadows gather, 
We shall wait in vain to feel 

Little arms, all white and dimpled, 
Round our necks so softly steal ; 

Our wet cheeks will miss the pressure 
Of sweet lips so warm and red, 

And our bosoms sadly, sadly 
Miss that darling little head, 

Which was wont to rest theregweetly ; 
And those gentle eyes, so bright, 

We shall miss their loving glances, 
We shall miss their soft Good night. 


When the morrow’s sun is shining, 

They will take this cherished form, 
They will bear it to the churchyard, 

And consign it to the worm ; 
Well—what matter? It is only 

The clay dress our darling wore ; 
God hath robed her as an angel, 

She hath need of this no more ; 
Fold her hands, and o’er her pillow 

Scatter flowers all pure and white, 
Kiss that marble brow, and whisper, 

Once again, a last Good night. 

Eien Grey. 
Washington, March 1, 1853. 





For the National Era. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN POLITICIANS. 


In the only true history ever written, we find 
a narrative, which, although twenty-five centu- 
ries old, bears in several particulars a strong 
resemblance to certain events in our own day. 
The King of Babylon was the source of all offi- 
cial power and emolument in his kingdom; or, 
in more familiar phrase, he was the sole ap- 
pointing power. Hence the office-holders and 
office-seekers were ever on the watch to propi- 
tiate his favor, by flattering his vanity, and pro- 
fessing devotion to his service. A certain high 
officer, however, disdaining the arts of the self- 
ish throng‘around him, had, by his ability and 
integrity, won the confidence of his royal mas- 
ter. So convinced was the King of the wisdom 
and moral independence of this officer, that he 
“thought to set him over the whole realm” — 
making him his prime minister, and virtually 
a viceroy. The proposed appointment spread 
dismay among the politicians of Babylon. It 
dashed the hopes ‘those who were them- 
selves in pursuit of the high office; and 4s it 
would transfer to the favorite the whole official 

atronage of the Kingdom, all the oflice-seekers 
felt that henceforth the loaves and fishes would 
be distributed among men of very different 
character from themselves. 

A caucus was held, to devise means to pre- 

vent the threatened appointment. The whole 
subject was discussed, and the caucus unani- 
mously agreed, “We shall not find any occa- 
sion against this Daniel, except we find it 
against him concerning the law of his God.” 
By the Constitution of Babylon, a royal decree 
was “the supreme law of the land;” but the 
caucus well knew that Daniel acknowledged 
and obeyed a still “ureHer Law.” Hence it 
was determined at once to flatter the King 
and to ruin Daniel by means of this “higher 
law.” As a demonstration of their loyalty to 
the Constitution, and of their profound rever- 
ence for the, King, it was determined to request 
him to issue a decree forbidding every subject 
to ask any petition of any God or man, save of 
the King only, for the space of thirty days, un- 
der the penalty of being cast into a den of lions. 
The politicians were well aware that Daniel 
would not obey this decree, although strictly 
conatitutional, and they were resolved to indict 
him for violating it. It was feared, however, 
that the King might honor instead of punish- 
ing the honest disobedience of his favorite, and 
hence it was further resolved to induce the 
King to declare his decree @ FINALITY, incapa- 
ble, under any circumstances, of repeal or mod- 
ification. 
* The weak, vain-gloriots monarch fell into 
the snare, and signed the writing, “that it 
‘should not be changed, according to the law 
of the Medes and Persians, that altereth ngt.” 
But it may be said, this, after all, was a silly 
scheme to entrap Daniel. He might omit his 
prayers to God for thirty days, or he might 
offer them mentally, or, if he must needs pray 
on his knees and audibly, he might shut him- 
self up in his closet, and, stopping the key-hole 
and closing his shutters, he might satisfy his 
conscience without being over of apparent 
disrespect to the Constitution of the country. 
Had he lived in our times, he would haye-found 
many learned teachers warning tho opposers of 
wicked laws, that “ whosoever resisteth the pow- 
er, resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” 

But whatever we may think of Daniel’s mor- 
als ‘and his patriotism, the politicians of Baby- 
‘lon knew'the man. Daniel instantly determin- 
ed not merely to obey, but to Honor, the high- 
er law, by treating with open and contem 


ing its unquesti constitutionality. Hence, 
he throws open his window, and, kneeling be- 
fore it three timega pays 3 to the King of 


Heaven, in the presence of an excited and vin- 
Minlive trie’. “Of course; he is arrested. The 
King, now perce wens of i 



















2 sheet as wo be 
he politicians of Babylon sought office by 
offering incense to the vanity of the King. The 
slave power is with us the souree of office. 
When this power was recently about to select 
@ President to dispense its patronage, our rival 
politicians, greedy for office, with oriental ob- 
sequiousness, courted its favor by crying before 
it, not, indeed, “Oh, King, live forever!” but, 
“the Fugitive Law—it shall be enforced, it shall 
not be repealed—it is a rinatity.” Yet this 
law, which is to be like that of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not, is one so cruel, 
uaiust and intensely odious, so oppressive to. 
min, so insulting to God, that it was passed by 
a minority of the House of Representatives, 
and under the gag—its advocates not daring 
to permit a discussion of its atrocities. 

The politicians of Babylon sought to put 
Daniel to death, ostensibly out of compliment 
to the King and the Constitution. How nearly 
akin to this policy were the recent efforts to 
condemn to the gallows thirty-nine of our own 
citizens, on the audacious pretext that they had 
levied war against the United States!! Had 
Casper Hanway, who was tried for his life for 
declining to assist in arresting fugitive slaves, 
been put to death, would his executioners have 
been less guilty, ia the sight of Heaven, than 
those who cast Daniel into the den of lions? 
Hanway acted on precisely the same principle 
with Daniel—that of obeying God rather than 
man; and there can be no question that his 
conduct was approved by his Maker. 

If it be asked by any, What is the duty of 
Anti-Slavery Christians in reference to the Fu- 
gitive Law? the conduct of Daniel affords, in 
my opinion, a full and satisfactory answer— 
open, fearless, but passive resistance. No man 
can innocently perform acts, in obedience to a 
human law, which he deliberately, conscien- 
tiously believes is forbidden by God. But such 
belief does not duthorize him forcibly to inter- 
fere to prevent others from obeying the law or 
enforcing its penalties. 

The Apostles laid down their lives, rather 
than obey laws of far less questionable consti- 
tutional authority than the Fugitive Act; but 
they never attempted to resist the execution of 
those laws by force of arms. I refer not here 
to the fugitive himself. He has all the rights 
of a soldier escaping from the enemy. Let it 
not, however, be thought we have done all that 
is required of us, when we have refused or 
avoided a compliance with the unrighteous de- 
mands of this execrable statute. Remember 
that Daniel’s defiance of the King’s decree was 
intentionally public. We owe it to the religion 
we profess, and to the Master we serve, to let 
our hatred and defiance of this law be unre- 
served and unquestioned. 

Nor is this ail—as Christians, as patriots, as 
lovers of God and man, let us labor, without 
cessation and without weariness, to defeat the 
attempt of our politicians to render this law as 
unchangeable as that of the Medes and Per- 
sians. Let us pray against it, and speak against 
it, and write against it, and print against it, 
and vote against it. If need be, let us go to 
poem, rather than outrage the obligations of 

umanity and the precepts of the Redeemer. 
A few incarcerations under this horrible law, 
for loving mercy and fearing God, will bring 
down upon our Northern cotton politicians a 
weight of odium little less than that which fell 
on their brethren in Babylon, and may, like 
Daniel’s confinement, hasten the reyocation of 
a vile edict. 

As to the poor, hunted, innocent fugitive, let 
us take care that we do not, through fear of 
man, subject ourselves, at the final account, to 
the awful rebuke, “I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me no drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick and 
in prison, and ye visited me not: Verily I say 
unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it not 
unto me.” 
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TIMOTHY WORTHINGTON’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH HIS SON. 


Timothy Worthington sat in his arm chair, 
musing. He was about seventy years old; his 
face wore that mixed expression of shrewdness 
and caution often observed in men who have, 
by slow and toilsome progress, worked their 
way to a comfortable property and a highly 
respectable position in society. Such, indeed, 
was Mr. Worthington’s fortune. Commencing 
in life a poor boy, he had, with a cautious 
tread, buffeted the storms of the world, now 
turning aside to avoid their fury, and now, 
when a favorable opportunity offered, moving 
forward, with a quicker pace, to the goal of 
his efforts. In his opinions, a3 well as in his 
business, he had always watched the popular 
tide with an eager eye, and success had reward- 
ed him. In his old age he was permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of his labor, in a well-earned 
competency ; and the title of ‘Squire, given to 
him in consideration of his having for several 
years held the office of justice of the peace, 
showed that he was of no mean consideration 
among his fellow-townsmen. 

At the time at which attention has been 
called to him, the old gentleman, as we have 
said, sat musing; a shade of unusual anxiety 
rested upon his face, and the gray locks fall- 
ing upon his shoulders gave to him something 
of a venerable appearance. A short distance 
from him sat his son Peter, whittling and 
whistling. The old man loved his boy, and 
Peter, as a dutiful son, believed everything his 
father believed, and made his every precept 
his own rule of action. 

“ Peter, my son,” said Mr. Worthington. 

Peter immediately put his knife into his 
pocket, and, as was his wont when thus ad- 
dressed, with a reverential air gave to his father 
his undivided attention. 

“ Peter, | want you to be a great man.” 

The boy looked surprised, and then drop: 
his head, it never having entered his mind that 
he covid be anything more than an uncouth 
driver of oxen. 

“ Peter, you can do it, take my word for it ; 

ou can do it, you’ve got the grit in you, only 
let it out. Do as I tell you, and you can be a 
Congressman, jest as well as anything.” 

Peter again bent vipon his father a dutiful 
regard, which seemed to say that he was will- 
ing to follow his advice in everything ; and the 
old man, drawing himself up with an air of 
dignified authority, proceeded to instruct the 
boy in the wisdom of practical life. 

“ Always think before you act, Peter. I’ve 
known many & smart young man used up, by 
foolishly following his own judgment, when 
everybody else thought he was wrong. The 
fact is, if you want to get the name of being 
wise, among your neighbors, you must think as 
they do.. What if they do sometimes think 
1p hh: ng be ys to convince them 
of it; and you tter know you’re wron 
and have cine folks think vealee "haw 
to know you're right, and have else | 
think you're . What’s a man worth 





wrong, in 
the world, if his neighbors all think he’s a| Sua 


matiers and things. 

“TE he’s a-gding to be a doctor, he must give 
way @ little to other people’s notions. If his 
patient thinks he’s sick, and isn’t, he mustn’t 
tell him he’s well. He must put on a long 
face, and say he’s very sick; and he must 
give him a little something, and say that'll 
cure him. And then, when he gets well—no 
matter if it is a long while—so much the bet- 
ter for the doctor; when he gets well, every-, 
body’ll say, what a smart doctor! So he must 
humor the whims of everybody, the old ladies 






in particular; beeanse if he sets 

‘them; ¢ : 
muke out they don’t know much a suc 
things. 80, of co they'll try to keep 


themselves up, and they’ll tell everybody ‘he 
don’t know anything about his business. And 
when it comes to this, he may as well leave, 
for it won’t be hardly safe for bim to go into 
anybody’s house to see a sick man. But jest. 
let him keep in with everybody that pretends 
to know anything about medicines, and he’ll 
go along smoothly enough. No matter if he 
doesn’t cure many people; if they only cure 
themselves, he’ll git the credit of it, and that’ll 
bring him his bread and butter, and the good 
will of his neighbors; and a man without 
either of these is in a rather bad fix, according 
to my ideas. 

“So, if he’s a minister, he must be very 
careful what he says, and how he acts, It 
won’t do for him to run down everything that 
aint jest right according to his notions. He 
must first consider carefully what people will 
bear, if he wants to have influence among 
them. If he gits into a place where temper- 
ance is popular, let him be a strong temper- 
ance man, and he’ll be popular too. Let him 
preach long sermons about temperance, and 
denounce the rum-sellers, and call them all 
sorts of hard names, and everybody’ll shake 
their heads, and say he isn’t afraid to speak the 
truth when it ought to be spoke. But if he gits 
where people like the creetur a leetle, and he 
finds two or three rich rum-sellers in his churcl} 
he must be very particular to show these gen- 
tlemen that he thinks them jest as good as 
anybody. When he is asked what he thinks 
of drinking and selling liquors, he must talk, 
in a roundabout way, about the sin of intem- 
perance, and of being temperate in eating and 
drinking, but be very sure to say nothing that 
anybody’ll take to themselves. Whenever he 
meets a drunken loafer in the street, he may 
show as much disgust as he likes, and in this 
way he’ll prove how he hates the sin of drunk- 
enness. But he mustn’t preach any temper- 
ance sermons; he can preach about some other 
sin jest as bad, and nobody’ll trouble him— 
so he’ll be doing others jest as much good, and 
bring no harm to himself neither. Perhaps 
the people are almost all abolitionists; then 
he can preach against slavery, and make him- 
self amazingly popular, and do a wonderful 
sight of good. But if he goes to crying out 
against what a good many of his people thinks 
there’s no harm in, he’ll soon find himself in hot 
water. Let him be quiet about these things, 
and preach against what everybody knows is 
wrong, and nobody has any interest in keeping 
up, and people will believe him. 

“Of course, the great object is to preach so 
that folks ll believe you; if they don’t, they 
won’t hire you, and then you can’t do no good 
to them nor yourself neither. But you always 
preach what they like, and they'll drink it 
right down, and they won’t make no crooked 
faces, neither ; and if you git into any trouble, 
they’ll stick to you, and no mistake. They 
won’t flinch a hair. 

“ So, you see, Peter, if you want to git along 
smooth in the world, aud have folks think 
you’re a wise man, the way is, when any new 
thing comes up, always to keep your eye out, 
and see which way the cat’s a-going to jump; 
and, when you see anything isn’t a-going to 
take well, even sposin’ it does look fair on the 
face of it, you jest keepshady. If it’s right, it 
"ll come up by and by. You jest let somebody 
else, that’s fool enough, fight for it now; but 
you keep clear till you see it’s a-going to be 
popular, and then, when other people are jest 
ready to believe it, you come out for it strong, 
and everybody ‘Il say you’re a great man. 
There’s nothing like studying human natar, 
Peter. You jest understand what people is 
made of, and you can do what you’re a-mind to 
with ’em. It’s my opinion you’d better study 
it, my son, and, when you git ready for it, enter 
politics ; and then, if you follow my advice, you 
can be one of the biggest men in the country. 
You’ve got talents enough ; all you want is a 
little more human natur, and that I can give 

ou.” 
r The old man, during this discourse, had been 
so absorbed with his own thoughts and the 

lans he had in view for his darling Peter, he 
had not noticed that the boy’s eyelids had 
gradually drooped, until he had become seem- 
ingly unconscious of nj Soy that was trans- 
piring in his presence. Such, however, was the 
case. Peter had wearied in his attention, and 
now, locked in the arms of sleep, was as insen- 
sible as a block, even to the flood of wisdom 
that was pouring in upon him. 

Here we shall leave the two.- If the public 
shall seem to be interested in them, we may 
continue, from time to time, our narrative of 
the conversation of this remarkable old man 
with his son. Indeed, we think that, in this 
day of hot-headed young men, advice so replete 
with practical wisdom as that of Mr. Worth- 
ington should be made public, in order that 
the youth upon whom is soon to devolve the 
destiny of this mighty Republic may profit by i 
and our country be saved from the frightf 
abyss into which the wild purposes of men pro- 
-fessing to act from some vague thing which 
they style principle, are threatening to plunge 
her. CHABOD. 
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MARK SUTHERLAND: 


OR, 
POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 


BY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


« Isabella Tis g world— 

“ Mr. Graves.—Oh ! -atrocions world ! 

(It wil! be burnt up one —that’s a comfort.’’) 
_ Eighteen months haye passed since Mark 
Sutherland left his home. Eighteen months 
of perseverin 
“om 7 Gn te iless, and | 

ose, in Cincinnati, quite penni nearly 
hopeless. His efforts to find empl t here 
are unavailing. He has not even the means to 
pay his board—a._ situation in which many a 
worthy and promising young man has found 

imself, who has afterwards nevertheless risen 
to fame or fortune. — and dis- 


couraging sition while occu- 
pied, my ts eatprasaet to look back upon. 
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| and | have brought down the House! I wonder what 


academy, or that of tutor in a private family ; 
also, whether his temporary home should be in 
the cold North or the sunny South, the popu- 
lous East or ‘the sparsely-settled West, or in 
the indefinite country -between them ; lastly, 
_ what sort of people he should fiad him- 
self. 

But, upon the whole, he scarcely hoped to 
get a response to his application, as the paper 
containing the advertisement was several days 
old when he first saw it. Therefore, when days 
mrs into weeks, and weeks hecame a month, 


gave up all hope of ning an 
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unlooked-for letter arrived. It contained a 
proposition from Colonel Ashley, of Virginia, 
to engage Mr. Sutherland as private tutor, to 
prepare his two younger sons for the univer- 
sity, offering in remuneration a very liberal 

ry, and requesting, in the event of }ir. 
Sutherland’s acceptance, that he would reply 
promptly, and follow his own letter in person 
as soon as possible. 

Mark sat down and wrote at once, closing 
the contract, and promising to be at Ashley 
by the first of March. 

It was now near the last of February. He 
sold his horse, paid his bill at the hotel, and, 
having money enough remaining to take him 
to Virginia, left the same afternoon by the 
steatnboat up the river, and met the stage at 
Wheeling. After two or three days’ trayel- 
ling upon the turnpike road through the most 
sublime* and beautiful mountain and valley 
scenery in the world, he arrived, late one even- 
ing, at the little hamlet of Ashley, situated in 
a wild and picturesque gap of the Blue Ridge. 
Here, at the little inn, he ordered supper, 
and purposed to spend the night. But he had 
scarcely entered the little bed-room allotted to 
him, with the intention of refreshing himself 
with ablutions and a change of dress, before 
the head of the host was put through the door, 
and the information given that Col. Ashley’s 
carriage had come to meet Mr. Sutherland, and 
was waiting below. ‘He finished his toilet, 
however, before leaving his room. , 

He found the little parlor occupied by two 
boys, of about thirteen and fifteen years of age, 
disputing the possession of a pistol, which, in 
the wrestle that ensued, went off—harmless!y. 
And before Mark could reprove them for their 
imprudence, they came to meet him. The elder 
lad, cap in hand, inquired, respectfully— 

“ Are you Mr. Sutherland, sir ¢”’ 

“Yes, my son ; have you business with me?” 
“ Father has sent the carriage for you, sir— 
that is all. My name is Henry—he’s Richard. 
St. Gerald, you know, is in Washington. He 
is in Congress, yor know, and has made a 
great speech—father says, one of the greatest 
speeches that has been made since” 
“Oh, sho! He’s a great deal older than we 
are, Mr. Sutherland ; and he’s only our half- 
brother, besides. You don’t know everything,” 
said the younger boy, Richard, addressing the 
last phrase, accompanied by a- punch in the 
side, to his brother. 

“T am happy to meet with you, Henry—how 
do you do, Richard?” said Mr. Sutherland, 
giving a hand to each of the boys. 

“And so,” he added, smiling to himself and 
at them, “this new star of the Capitol—this 
eloquent and admired St. Gerald Ashley—is a 
relative of yours?” 
“Our brother,” said Henry. 

“Our half-brother,’ amended Richard, fa- 
voring his senior with another malicious dig in 
the ribs. 

Hereupon another little scuffle ensued, which 
Mr. Sutherland ended, by saying— 

“ Come—shail we goon to AshlqggHall, or 
will you take supper first, here, with me?” 
“Take supper first here, with you,” assent- 
ed the boys, who could have been tempted by 
nothing but the novelty to forego their father’s 
ee int supper-table for this poor tavern 
meal. 

“Tt was kind to come and meet me. But 
how did you guess that I should arrive this 
evening ?” 

“Oh, we did not guess. Father thought it 
was about time you should come, and he sent 
the carriage, and intended to send it every 
stage-day until you did come, or write, or some- 
thing. Father would have come himself, only 
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“St. Gerald” was evidently the hero of 
Henry’s worship. 

While they supped, their horses were fed 
and watered. And half an hour afterward 
Mr. Sutherland and his pupils entered the car- 
riage, and were driven to Ashley Hall. It was 

uite dark when the carriage drew up before 
the door of a large, rumbling old building of red 
sandstone, scarcely to be distinguished from 
the irregular masses of rocks rising behind and 
around it. A bright light illumined the hall, 
where the travellers were received by a negro 
man in waiting, who would have conducted 
them into a drawing-room on the left, but that 
Henry and Richard, iésking violently forward, 
threw open the door upon the right, exclaim- 
ing— 

“ Father’s in here. He is come, father! We 
found him at the village.” 

A genial wood fire blazed and crackled in 
the wide, old-fashioned chimney of this room ; 
and near it, in an easy-chair beside a candle- 
stand, sat an old gentleman, engaged in read- 
ing @ newspaper. No whit disturbed by the 
boisterous onslaught of the boys, he calmly 
laid aside his. paper and stood up—an under- 
sized, attenuated old man, with a thin, flushed 
face, and a head of hair as white and soft as 
cotton-wool. - He stood, slightly trembling with 
partial paralysis, but received Mr. Sutherland 
with the fine courtesy of an old-school gentle- 
man. ~ 

The boys hurried about their own business. 

The man-servant placed an arm-chair for 
Mr. Sutherland. And when the latter was 
fairly seated, the old gentleman resumed his 
own seat, and inquired whether his guest had 
supped. Being answered in the affirmative, he 
nevertheless ordered refreshments to be served 
there. ‘ : n 

A stand, with wine, sandwiches, cake, and 
fruit, was placed between them; and while 
they discussed these, the old gentleman, in an 
indifferent sort of manner, said, “By the way, 
Mr. Sutherland, have you seen Monday’s pa- 
per, with the debate on the tariff? Here it is; 
take it—look over it. Never mind me, I would 
prefer that you should see it now. If anything 
strikes you, just read it aloud, will you ?” 

Mark took the paper, but fouud the “de- 
bate” to be all on one side, and in the mouth 
of one individual, to wit—the Hon. St. Gerald 

of Virginia. He ran his eye over it— 

the pet fingering cheese and crackers, and 
pretending to eat, not to interrupt him. “Do 
wish me to read this debate aloud, sir?” 


yexed Mark, benevolently inclined to indulge 
the aged father’s ‘saa +a 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, smiling, nod- 
ding, crumbling soda-crackers, “yes, if it 
will not tire you.” 

“ no méans,” answered Mark; and 

The celebrated speech was, indeed, a master- 


iece of legislative oratory; and Mark Suth- 
a and. was an admirable seutionist. He read 
interested and absorbed, and 


‘| before long was betrayed by the old man’s en- 


-| thusiasm and his sympathy into declamation, 
; now and then by Colonel Ashley’s 
?  That’s it! Hear, hear. That must 
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he staid home to read St. Gerald’s great ° 
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Pmt? hon It was as yd as if I had 
Foard > spot said ae man, arene 
ith pride and pleasure. after, tie 
for ni ht jenn, seed & servant to show Mr. 
room. 


not yet stirring; none but the house servants 
were ee And si Bes yeoreunen of a 
heart ill at ease, he wi out upon the piaz- 
za to find diversion from the bitter retrospec- 
tions of the past, and gloomy forebodings’ of 
the future, in the novel aspect of the country 

around him. 4 ORE 

To one used to the undulating, luxurious 
Sim ctntioar seed Songiniod the ahve 
thing s ing and inspiring in 
stern, rugged, yet vigorous and productive as- 
pect of this mountainous . 

The Ashley plantation f 
small yalley, shut in between two curving 
spaces of the Alleghanies, and watered by a 
branch of the Rappahannock. The Ashle 
house, an irregular but massive building of red 
sandstone, was situated at the foot of the moun- 
tain ; behind it arose hoary rocks, oe 
or crowned by dark evergreens of pine ‘ee- 
dar; before it, at some distance, flowed th 
prec abana _ Seer pred bee the vale 
wore ns, shrubberies, or: wheat and 
corn-fields; and here see pi 
placed, or half concealed by trees or jutting 
rocks, were the negro quarters; e more 
pre ser in the midst of the open fields, 
stood the barns and granaries. Altogether, the 
plantation, occupying the whole valley, and 
comely shut in by mountains, was an inde- 
pendent, isolated, little domain in itself. 

Now, upon the second day of March, the 
grass along the margin of the branch was al- 
ready fresh and wean, and the wheat-fields 
sprouting greenly. @ morning was ver. 
aaa ee and Mark walked into the 


Bu 


en that lay to the left of the house. There 

e found three or four negroes, under the di- 

of the gardener, engaged in clearing 

up beds, tying vines, trimming trees, and re- 
pairing arbors and garden seats. 

This place had not the luxurious emg 9 of 
the South, nor the fresh and vigorous life of 
the West; yet there was a solid, jolly, old home- 
liness about it, very comfortable even in con- 
trast to those other scenes. Mark felt this, 
while alternately talking with the old gardener 
or contemplating the old home. 

He was interrupted by an irruption of that 
Goth and Vandal, Henry and Richard. Ashley, 
who, rushing upon him, seized the one his right 


hand and the other his left, and boisterously | ume: 

informed him that breakfast was ready, and| copies for : - A - $1.00 
had “been waiting ever so long.” Hereturned| 99 ree a a SO eee 
their vehement greeting good-humoredly, and| 499 copies for - SO age te er 


comeene them into the house, and to the 
breakfast table, which was set in the old oak 


parlor where he had passed the preceding eve- | Tising $12, supply Anti-Slavery reading every 
month, for a whole year, to one hundred read- 
ers 


ning. Two ladies, in simple, graceful, morning 
dresses of white cambric, sat near the fire, oc- 
cupied with a little delicate needle-work ; Col. 
Ashley stood with his back to the chimney, 
with the paper in his hand, and talking to them 
about the speech. On seeing Mr. Sutherland, 
the old gentleman immediately stepped forward, 
welcomed him, and coaduatall him to the ladies, 
saying, “ My dears, this is Mr. Sutherland; Mr. 
Sutherland, my ’—— 

But before another syllable was spoken, the 
elder lady had lifted her face, started up with 
a blush of pleasure, and extended her hand, 
exclaiming— 

“Mark Sutherland! Is it possible!” 

“Mrs. Vivian! Miss Vivian!” exclaimed 
Mark, extending a hand to each, impulsively. 

“Why, how strange that we should meet 
here!” said Valeria. 

“ A most pleasant surprise, indeed,” respond- 
ed Mark. 


| What they need is, Light, and this we intend 


| calculated to make converts to the cause of 
‘Free Democracy. And, as we consider the 


“papers vital, we shall keep standing, in each 


for the People.” 


the year, twelve numbers constituting a vol- 


nications for the Era: 
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TO OUR SUBS 
We have been repeatedly solicited to issue 9 
monthly, for gratuitous distribution by:cl 

and individuals interested in the spread of Free 
Demoocratic Principles. The time has come for 
undertaking such a work. If we intend to ob- 
tain the control of the Government, we must 
get the people on our side ; but we cannot do 
this without convincing them that we are right. 


to give in our Facts ror THE Peopie. It will 
not be a newspaper, or take the place of any 
Free Soil newspaper; it will not be furnished 
even to single subscribers. The object is two- 
fold—-to supply a document, monthly, full of 
facts and arguments, suitable for reference, and 


support of the State or local Anti-Slavery 


number, their titles, places of publication, 
terms, &c., s0 that new adherents to the Party 
may know where to supply themselves regular- 
ly with newspapers of kindred principles. 

Every individual has his field of labor—every 
club has its town, district, or county. They 
will be glad to secure a document, every month, 
to circulate among those disposed to inquire 
into the principles and policy of the Free Dem- 
Ocratic movement. We ask their aid in obtain- 
ing a hundred thousand readers for the “ Facts 


PROSPECTUS OF FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
On the ist of Jane next, we shall commence 
the publication of Facts ror TH Prope, a 
monthly, designed for preservation as a doou- 
ment for reference, or for general circulation, 
as a Free Democratic missionary, especially 
among those not yet familiar with the Anti- 
Slavery movement. It will be composed chiefly 
of articles from the National Era, adapted par- 
ticularly to the purpose named. 
Each number will contain eight pages, and 
be printed on good paper, of the size of the 
Congressional Globe, in quarto form, suitable 
for binding. 
It will be furnished at the following rates, by 


Any person or club may, in this way, by 


All payments must be in advance. 

@5 we wish to begin on the first of June 
next, and be able to supply the demand for the 
first number, orders should be sent in immedi- 
ately. G. Bartey. 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1853. 

P. 8. Editors of newspapers favorable to the 
foregoing, will entitle themselves to six copies 
of the monthly, by publishing the Prospectus, 
and directing attention to it. 





STATISTICS OF AN EDITOR’S TABLE. 
We now have on hand the following commu- 


Poems—110; one of 17 pages, another of 22 
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_ SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


- Somebody sends us a lot of printed tickets 


for 1855, bearing the names of Seward and 
Giddings, for President and Vice President ; 
and alo the programme of a Cabinet, in which 
figure the names of Cass, Corwin, Benton, Wait, 
Dorr, and Hale! A queer compound. 


Tho Senate, since our last, has entertained 
itself, When not engaged in ratifying nomina- 
tions, with various projects’ for publishing 
books, supporting newspapers, &c. ‘The latest 
proposition is to give the Intelligen pen- 
sation, at the rate of four @@lars a 
the brief reports it has published 
responsibility, of the proceedings 
of the Senate, and to pay it seven 
column to publish all tho 
ings and debates! The publi 
summer, of all the Buncombe speeches deli 
by Senators during the last winter, is of 
very important to the public welfar 
It has found time, however, to 
subject of importance,/and that is, a resolution 
submitted by Mr. Chase, “that all proceedings 
of the Senate shall be public and open, except 
when matters communicated in confidence by 
the President shall be received and considered, 
and in such other cases as the Senate by reso- 
lution from time to time shall especially order ; 
and so much of the 38th, 39th, and 40th rules 
as may be inconsistent with this rule is hereby 
rescinded.” 

The resolution was supported by Messrs. 
‘Chase, Borland, and Sumner. The majority, 
as might be expected, is against it, s0 many 
things can be done and said in secret session, 
that would not seem fit in open session. But 
the time will come, when some such resolution 
will pass, One effect of the practice of secret 
sessions is, that distorted reports of what is 
really done by the Senate are constantly fisd- 
ing their way into the newspapers, and mis- 
leading the Public; and another effect is, that 
some members appear in the public prints to 
be the leaders there, because thoy report them- 
selves, while the Jive men may not be heard of 
at all, because they feel bound to observe the 
rule of secrecy. Notice the correspondence of 
the Baltimore Sun, New York Tribune, New 
York Herald, and a few other papers, and you 
will always see certain Senators’ names figur- 
ing largely in connection with something that 
has transpired in secret session. 

The Administration Party is carrying the 
day in the local elections generally. This may 
be expected till the offices have been filled, and 
the Administration fairly launched. In the mu- 
nicipal election in New Orleans, the Pierce 
men have elected all the Aldermen, and all the 
Assistant Aldermen but two. In Connecticut, 
they have swept the State, electing all their 
Officers and all their Congressmen, and majori- 
ties in both branches of the Legislature. The 
Temperance question entered into the State 
election, and a large majority of representa- 
tives, it is stated, has been returned in favor 
of the Maine Liquor Law. The whole Demo- 
cratic ticket for State officers and Congress has 
also been carried in Rhode Island. The Whigs 
do not seem to be offering much resistance any- 
where. Why should they? What have they 
now to fight for ? 

The Catholic Question raised in Cincinnati 
by the attack of the priests upon the Common 
Schools, has been settled—as it will always be, 











“The surprise as well as the pleasure is mu- | pages, another of 30 pages, the rest of all sorts | in this country, when the People become 


tual, I assure you! But how did it happen?” 
“T am sure [ do not know.” 
“Nor I. Can you guess, Rose?” and Mrs. 
Vivian turned to her step-daughter, who re- 


and sizes. Many are excellent, some indiffer- | aroused—against the hierarchy. The entire 
ent, many not yet read. . ’ 2 
Sketches and Tales—18; comprising in the | whelming majority; and Mr. Piatt, the most , nationality of the document! Now, it so 


free-school ticket has been elected, by an over- 


mained silent, with her fingers in the uncon-| ®#ggregate, 179 foolscap pages, not including | intolerant opponent of the schools, has been 


scious clasp of Mark Sutheriand’s hand. 

“T inquired only in jest, but now I really do 
believe you could tell us something about this,” 
persisted the lady, looking intently at the 


Rosalie’s pale face slightly flushed, she with- 
drew her hand, resumed her seat, and took up 
her work. Colonel Ashley, if he felt, certainly 
expressed no surprise at this re-union; but as, 
with stately courtesy, he handed his neice to 


It is really a laborious business to examine 


the story of Mrs. Southworth, now in course of | utterly defeated, in a ward where for two years 
publication. 
Anti-Slavery Communications—44, compris- | jority. We are informed that many Catholics 
maiden. ing in the aggregate, 184 foolscap pages. 


before he had been elected by a strong ma- 


themselves could not be rallied to sustain the 
political movements of the priests. The whole 


all this manuscript, a great deal of it not re- | number of youth in the State of Ohio is 838,669, 
markable for the brightness of its ink or the | but the entire number of pupils enrolled in the 
distinctness of its chirography, and our corres- 


common schools is but 487,472. This is not 


the head of the table, said, “As Mrs. Vivian pondents will therefore see the necessity of ex- | creditable to the people of the State. It must 


arrived only yesterday afternoon, and retired at | ercising a little patience. 


once to rest drom the fatigue of her journey, 
and as Mr. Sutherland reached here late last 
night, thergjhas been no time for conversation 
about our affangements.” 


the letters of Grace Greenwood, the occasional 
communications from our California corres- 


not be forgotten, however, that large numbers 


and academies. 
The fine block of granite for the Washington 


tied of Mas 


can laws abolishing all slavery in the Territo 
ries (acquired from Mexico by the U. States.) 


We trust the Chronicle is right, and pray tho 
Judge to hold on to this opinion, as the ques- 
tion of Territorial. Slavery may yet come up 
before the Supreme Court. 
The Fairfield (S. C.) Herald, quoting the 
statement lately published in the Era from a 
South Carolina gentleman, of the acts of a 
white man hung for killing a slave, indignant- 
ly remarks— : : 
“ We are slow to believe that the individual 
referred to, who has paid the penalty of a viu- 
lation of the law, was guilty of all that has 
been said about him; but if the statement is 
not overdrawn, it iss burning shame that the 
le of Marlborough District suffered such a 
end to exist among them so long unwhipped 
by justice.” 
The skies look threatening. General Pierce 
finds it hard to harmonize contradictions. In 
the South he seems to be succeeding tolerably 
well. Campbell for the Supreme Bench, and 
Slidell as Minister Plenipotentiary, were quite 
satisfactory to the Union and the State Rights 
Democrats. But it was necessary to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of Senators Soulé and 
Downs, between whom was a personal feud, 
besides a political difference. Mr. Downs, 
who had been a candidate for the Supreme 
Bench, agreed to take the collectorship of New 
Orleans, and then it became expedient to ap- 
point Mr. Soulé 9 Minister. But as two full 
Ministers from a| small State was not to be 
thought of, Mr. Slidell declines, and Mr. 
Soulé is appoifted’ Minister to Madrid— 
whereupon, the contending parties having been 
disposed of amicably, Mr. Slidell is to sueceed 
Mr. Soulé as Senator. As the parties have 
been in Washington during the arrangement, 
all that is asked of the State of Louisiana is, 
that she ratify it by electing Slidell. 


But New York is more impracticable. Tho 
pretty arrangemant, that master stroke of poli- 
cy, which it was hoped would fuse all factions 
into one loving brotherhood, is exploded. 
Dickinson bravely declines, the “ Hards”’ send 
in their ultimatum—an extreme “ Hard in his 
place, or we all resign ””—and the Cabinet, de- 
spite of Marcy, submits, sending in to the 
Senate Mr. Bronson, one of the Hardest. The 
Softs and Barnburners are yielding, but the 
Hards have principle, such as it is, and pluck 
to maintain it. The result is, they come off 
victors, and Maroy, the rumor is, is about to 
retire in disgust. That Cabinet must be a 
miracle of Hunkerism which is too Hunkerish 
for him to tolerate. 

Meantime dissatisfaction spreads and deep- 
ens. The Administration is fast losing the 
confidence and respect of many of the best 
men of the party. 

Mr. Borland, appointed to the Governorship 
of New Moxico, is a very laborious Senator, 
and an excellent man in the private relations 
of life. But he belongs to the extreme school 
of Southern politics, and is in favor of the ex- 
tension of Slavery, which, if not positively fa- 
vored by him in New Mexico, will certainly 
not be discountenanced. The Administration 
of course perfectly understands his views and 
position. 

The Washington Union exults because the 
London Times is “down upon” the President’s 
Inaugural. It did not expect a truly Ameri- 
can document to receive praise -from an Eng- 
lish quarter. The disapprobation of the Eng- 
lish press is proof positive of the soundness and 


happens that the Londoh Morning Chronicle 
and nearly all other English papers speak well 
of the Inaugural, think it on the- whole quite 
conservative ; in fact, the smallest possible con- 
cession to the progressive Democracy, adding 
that every startling proposition is qualified 
and rendered innocuous by some timely pro- 
viso. All this the Union studiously keeps out 
of sight! 

Colonel Benton’s star is in the ascendant. 
A telegraphic despatch from St. Louis announ- 


In the foregoing tables we do not include | of pupils are in attendance in private schools | °e8 that the entire Benton Democratic ticket 


has been elected, over the combined forces of 
Whigs and Anties, by about one thousand ma- 


“Ab, yes; that's all very well; but you'll} pondents, the letters lately provided for from | Monument, from the Free Swiss Confederation, jority. 


never make me believe that Rose is not at the | an accomplished correspondent in the Weat In- 


bottom of this, somehow,” laughed the widow, 
shaking her jetty curls as she sat down at the 
table. Her eyes met those of Rosalie for an 
instant, and the spirit of mischief was quelled. 
She became silent on that topic, and soon after 
changed the subject, entering into gay conver- 
—_ about St. Gerald Ashley and liis sudden 
me. . 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Convention of Delegates of the Free Demoorats 
of the State of Pennsylvania, being favorablo to the 
declaration of principles and measures adopted by the 
National Convention held at Pittsburgh in 1852, to 
consist of sach number of Delegates as may be appoint- 
ed by Conventions held in the several counties, will 
be held at HARRISBURG, on Wednesday, the. first 
day of June next, for the pees of nominating can- 
dida‘es, to be supported at the next general olection, 
for the offices of Auditor General, Surveyor General, 
and Canal Commissioner of Ponnsylvania. 

GEO. R. RIDDLH, of Alleg’y, Chairman. 
JOHN S. MANN, of Potter, 
@. D. CLEVELAND, of Philadelphia, 
sna San Duh 
. Me NEY, of 

F. B. HUBBARD, of Mercer. : 
THOS. L, KANK, of Philadelphia, 

State Central Committee. 





“CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 


A New Document—eontaining, 1. Declaration of 
Independence ; 2. Constitution of the United States ; 
3. Fugitive Slave Law; 4. Platforms of the Parties, 
as adopted in 1852. It will make a handsome 
pamphlet of 16 pages, and will-be furnished (post 
age paid) at 5 cents por-single copy, 25 cents per 
dozen, or $2 per hundred, 

Orders are respectfully solicited. 

Hon. Horace Mann’s Srexcn on the Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, August 17, 1852. Twenty-four pages, Price, 
including postage, $3 per hundred. 

Hon. Cuartes SuMNER’s Spzxcu on the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, August 26,1852. Thirty-two pages. Price, 
including postage, $3.20 per hundred. 

Hon. N. 8. Townsuenn’s Sexecn on the Prosent 
Position of the Democratic Party. Delivered in the 
House of Representatives, June 23, 1852. Eight 
pages. Price 75 conta per hundred, iticluding post- 


age. Address A. M. GANG r Seeretary, 
Box 195, Washington n Ca C. 
Novemser 8, 1852. Can, D 


Os> The above Speeches are sold by William Har. 
ned, 48 Beekman street, New York. . - 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. PRICE $7} CENTS, 
A cheap edition of this work has been published, 

at the reduced price of 37} cents per copy; or it will 
be mailed to any part of the United States, /ree of 
postage, on the receipt of 50 eents. Five copies sont 
free of postage for $2. ¥ Sg 

A KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, © 
Presenting the original facts and documents upon 
which the story is founded, together with eorrobora- 
ppear in the early part of April. This work has bee 
considerably enlarged from what ve rginali 
tended, and of course the price also. Price now 
cents. Postnge lS cent. = ere 
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' reasonable terms. 


idiots is one of the most signal achievements 


a 


Price 50 toe salar “4a 


England. 

Notwithstanding we are so amply supplied) 
scarcely a week passes in which we do not re- 
ceive one or more proposals for new contribu- 
tions, in prose and poetry, to be furnished on 


{t is a happy circumstance that nobody’s 
vanity can suffer from the non-appearance of 
his communication in the Era, or from our 
declining new engagements; for, in the ab- 
sence of any other reason, he may find a suffi- 
cient one in our editorial statistics. 

N. B. Divers new contributions sent in since 
the foregoing was written. 





Epvucation or Ipiots.—The education of 


of the humanity of the nineteenth century. 
The small size and peculiar conformation of 
their brain necessarily limit their intellectual 
and moral development, but experience shows 
that they may be reclaimed from brutishness 
and trained to habits of cleanliness, self-preser- 
vation, and industry. 
We have just read with much interest an 
appeal, put forth by Bishop Potter, Professor 
Cieveland, and others, of Philadelphia, for 
funds, to establish an institution in that State, 
for the education of idiots, in which special 
provision shall be made for the children of the 
poor. Itis estimated that at this time there 
are three thousand idiotic persons in Pennsyl- 
vania, and for whom the State has made no pro- 
vision. It is proposed to place the institution 
under the care of J. B. Richards, whose expe- 
rience has amply qualified him for the post. 
It is stated that— 
“ After visiting Europe, to learn the best 
methods which had then been devised, he de- 
yoted himself to the work with singular zeal 
and success. At the close of three yen 
spent in the experimental school establish 
under the auspices of the islature of Mas- 
sachusetts, he removed to this city, and here 
he has been in charge. of a private school for 
the past twelve months, Thus far he has re- 
ceived no aid. In order to meet the expenses 
is school and family, he has been com- 
all except pay pupils. Thus, 
care are p’ 
‘desire to devote him- 
self to the service of the indigent has spent 
‘itself in fruitless aspirations.” 
| We hope the s may be warmly 
sponded 10, appeal may rmly re- 


— 
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- Pronounctxe Dicriowany Nexpep.—If the ° 
ously resolved to buy no 


- | pointed to 


was presented in Washington, last week, in 


Mr. L. Huilier. 


It is worthy of note that the People of the 

South are beginning to talk about the Maine 

Liquor Law. In South Carolina there are te- 

totallers in every division of the State, who de- 

sire to see such a law passed by its Legislature; 

and the question is mooted in Tennessee poli- 

tics. We should like to see some of these dis- 

turbing questions agitating our Southern breth- 

ren. 

The “sovereigns” stand little chance of the 

“spoils” where their servants set up claims. 

Senators and Representatives got the best slices 

now-a-days. Davis becomes a member of the 

Cabinet ; Dickinson and Dix are made Collect- 

or and Sub-Treasurer of New York; Sturgeon 

is appointed Assistant Treasurer of Philadel- 

phia ; Downs, Collector of New Orleans ; Soulé, 

Minister to Spain ; Borland, Governor of New 

Mexico. An ex-Senator is spoken of as Minis- 

ter to the Court of St. James, and a member 

from Ohio desires to hold the place of Mr. 

Rives at Paris. Dobbin and McClelland, former 
members of the House, take their places in the 
Cabinet; Campbell, Molony, Inge, Gorman, 

Peck, Henley, Peaslee, &c., &c., all late mem- 

bers, are favored with fat offices.. We doubt 
whether this abuse—for it is an abuse—has 
ever before been carried to such an extent. It 
is easy to see how the pensioning system must 
lower the tone and impair the independence of 
the Federal Legislature. The true remedy is, 

a rule that no member of Congress shall be 
permitted to hold office under the Federal Goy- 
ernment during the term for which he is elect- 

ed, and for two years thereafter. Such a pro- 
hibition would turn his eyes from the Execu- 
tive to the People. : ‘ 

- James H. Birch (a venomous anti-Benton 
man) was lately appointed Register in Mis- 
souri. We have reason to believe that the ap- 
pointment was made without the knowledge of 
the President; but it is remarkable that Mr. 
McClelland, the Secretary of the Interior, who 
appointed him, should have overlooked his 
antecedents. : 

The person appointed Secretary of State for 
Minnesota is a Virginian ; and Governor Lane 
of Kentucky has been made Governor of Ore- 
gon. Itis generally understood that there are 
not competent men enough in the North to fill 
the offices in Northern States and Territories ! 
The resolution affirming the power of the 
‘President to remove Judges in the Territéries 
was passed in the Senate, hy a vote of 25 to 9, 
barely a quorum voting. ~ 

| The Marshall lately killed in Kentucky, in 


in- | an altercation with one of his tenants, was not 
Indi- | the Tom Marshall formerly a member of Con- 
| gress, but General Marshall, who led a Ken- 
Whar ; | tacky regiment in the Mexican war. 

‘| The opinions of Judge Campbell, lately ap- 
the Supreme Bench of the United 
e 1 in our 
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tion, the Judge wrote a sories of articles in the 
Mobile Tribune, in which: be conclusively es- 


The Independent Democracy of Boston has 


dies, and those which we expect from Mrs. | the presence of the managers and a large con- resolved to give John P. flale a publip dinner 
Stowe, should she find leisure to write us from | course of citizens, in front of the City Hall, by | 0 *he fifth of May. No man more deserves 


such an honor. 

Colonel Medary has retired from the Ohio 
Statesman, the leading organ of the Democracy 
of Ohio. The Colonel is a veteran in the Dem- 
ocratic party, and like many decided partisans, 
has made many strong frill and bitter ene- 
mies. 

A correspondent of the Rogersville Times, 
Tennessee, complains of the regular meetings 
of an association of slaves, called the “ Sons 
of the Union,” and calls upon all good citizens 
to put it down, as dangerous to the peace of 
the community. The Times says it has beon 
aware of the existence of such a society for a 
year or more, but as it purported to be a tem- 
perance association, it said nothing. We sup- 
pose it is nothing more, but the idea of suffer- 
ing slaves to organize and act in concert for 
any object, is not to be tolerated. 

Captain Montgomery Meigs has been direct- 
ed by General Totten to take charge of the 
public interests connected with the extension 
of the Capitol and of the erection of ¢he wings 
of the Patent Office, these works haying been 
transferred from the Department of the Inte- 
rior to the Department of War. The same 
gentleman has been charged with the construc- 
tion of the Washington aqueduct, to supply 
the cities of Washington and Georgetown with 
water. It is a good thing to see the army em- 
ployed in something useful. 


CONVENTION QUESTION IN CALIFORNIA. 


The newspapers of California are occupied 
with discussions of the Convention Question , 
Mr. Crabb of San Joaquin has introduced a 
bill # the Senate, proposing to submit to the 
People of the State the projet of a Convention 
for the complete revision of the Constitution, 
and it is feared it may command the requisite 
majority for its passage. The Constitution in 
the main is a good one—a few provisions only 
requiring amendment. Specific propositions 
in relation to them could be agreed upon by 
the Legislature, and submitted to the People, 
and all necessary reform be thus secured in a 
safe and an economical way. But the Conven- 
tionists care nothing for reform ; their real ob- 
ject is, by a division of the State, to provide 
for the introduction of Slavery. The People 
had not demanded a Conyention ; the question 
was not made an issue at the last election; yet 
the Slavery men, by secret circulars and other 
devices, contrived to return a large number, if 
not a majority of representatives, in favor of 
the scheme. The opponents of slave labor 
are at length aroused, and are beginning to 
organize for the conflict. — See. HiRes 
The Sacramento Californian, edited by 
Southern-born man, exposes the tricks of the 
Slavery men: - ‘ 
“Do 
»b and his supporters have made & promi 
ear that is to be broken to. the hope? 
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not our Legislators know that Mr. | 
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very, or, ag the cant Benicia phrase ¢ 
it, who were ‘sound on the velvet heads.’ 
ow, why, if the slavery question is not to be 
mentioned, this anxiety to have all the South- 
ern-born men to vote on one side? If you do 
we will tell you. It is, that when 
hy mest pace in the House, the cry of ‘ abo- 
li be raised against those who 
oppose it; in the hope that the deserved un- 
ity of abolitionism may frighten some 
of the timid into voting for the measure later 
in the session. It is a well-conceived game, 
and its authors deserve credit for their talent; 
-but it won’t win. Many of the most unyield- 
ing opponents of the Convention, ourselves 
among the number, would use ten times the 
energy to oppose anything tinctured with the 
slightest particle of abolitionism. We, like 
them, have lived in slave States, and have all 


: 
i 


our sympathies there. We know, as Southern- 
ers do, the luxury of owning ni and the 
comfort of having house an servants al- 


ways at call; but we also know that white and 
slave labor cannot prosper ther, and we 
are not willing that the welfare of a whole 
State should be put in jeopardy because a few 
might live in greater comfort, and with less 
labor. The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber is 9 maxim that should be impressed upon 
every Democratic mind.” 


A correspondent, writing from the mines to 
the Alta California, says— 


“Tf the Conventionists are fOw successful, 
and the question is to be submitted to the Peo- 
ple, there is but one course for those opposed 
to it to pursue. The battle must be fought on 
this issue—Shall the State be divided, and sla- 
very introduced into the southern part? The 
Conventionists may deny that such a thing is 
designed or desired. But who are the men 
that favor division? Are they free laboret, 
or capitalists, speculators, and politicians? 
Who favored a revolutionary convention in the 
last Legislature? It was the same class of 
men, who disgraced themselves and the Ameri- 
can name by voting for the ‘introduction of 
Coolie labor. Disguise or deny it as they will, 
the great object. with these men is the intro- 
duction of servile and degraded labor. They 
attempted Coolieism, and failed; and, not to 
be balked in their desire of living on the sweat 
of their fellow-beings, they are now attempting 
to gain by stealth a more revolting species of 
servitude.” 

‘The Evening Journal of San Francisco, one 
of the most zealous opponents of a Convention, 
says— 

“Tt is quite useless for the advocates of a Con- 
vention to attempt any further concealment of 
the real objects which they have in view in 
ressing forward this Convention and division. 
hey may save themselves the guilt of further 
deception. Further attempts at concealment 
will meet with no success. That man who 
favors division must avow that he desires but 
one ultimate object—that is, the introduction 

of slave and the consequent degradation of 
white labor. To bring our own race—the An- 
glo-Saxon race—to a level with the negro 

slave.” 

It is said that if the scheme should succeed, 

the Conventionists would propose three States: 

Sierra, containing a population of 23,000, and 
about three millions of taxable property ; Cal- 

ifornia, with 207,000 people, and fifty millions 

of taxable property ; and Tulare, the southern 

division, with 34,000 people, and seven and a 

half millions of taxable property. 

The opponents of a Convention are against 

any division of the State now, because they 

wish to consecrate every foot of its soil to free- 
dom. New States, they know, must ultimate- 
ly be organized ; but ere that time the Slavery 
Propagandists will have been utterly over- 
whelmed. 

It is a critical moment in the affairs of the 
new world of the Pacific, and we trust the true 
friends of Freedom will acquit themselves like 
men. Victory now will give them permanent 
security. 





PATRONAGE TO NEWSPAPERS. 


Last week, Mr. Seward introduced in the 
Senate the following resolution : 

« Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized 
to procure the publication in the National In- 
telligencer of so much of the debates of the 
Senate during the last session of Congress as has 
not been already published in that paper, and 
to pay for such publication ; and also for the 
publication of speeches of that session already 
made in the Intelligencer the sum of four dol-. 
lars per column.” 

This is one of the most remarkable attempts 
to use the monoy of the Government for the 
support of a party press that we haye noticed. 
The Intelligencer, like the Union, was engaged, 
two or three years since, to report and pub- 
lish the proceedings and debates of the Senate, 
at $7.50 per column. Coming to the conclu- 
sion that it could occupy its columns to better 
purpose, it asked to be released from the en- 
gagement; and since then it has given accu- 
rate reports of the proceedings, and repub- 
lished such of the speeches from the Union as 
it deemed of interest. Meantime, complete 
reports of both proceedings and debates have 
been published in the Daily Globe, the Con- 
gressional Globe, and the Union, and ample 
abstracts have been published in all the lead- 
ing papers of the country. 

Nothwithstanding all this, Mr. Seward, at 
this late period, introduces a resolution to au- 
thovize the Intelligencer to publish all of the 
debates (whieh have not appeared in that pa- 
per) at four dollars per column, besides com- 
pensating it at the same rate for the publica- 
tion already made! No reason can be as- 
signed for this, unless it be to give that paper 
“q lift” from the public treasury, and to place 
it in a position where it may stand a chance, 
next Congress, of being re-appointed as an 
organ of the Senate. 

+ We doubt whether the editors of the Intelli- 
gencer have asked this: their course hereto- 
fore has been such, that we are constrained to 
believe that Mr. Seward has acted in the 
premises on his own responsibility. 

Now, we have no objection that Senators 
should manifest their favor to the Intelligencer. 
It is a veteran journal, highly respectable, 
always decorous, fair, and honorable, deserving 
of general respect. But let them do it at 
their own cost, and not take the money of the 
Ppublic treasury to gratify their friendship. 

We are glad to see one man in the Senate 
standing up courageously against the corrupt 
policy of voting moneys to sustain the press, 
The resolution came up last Saturday, and Mr. 
Chase took occasion to expose the practice, and 
the abuses to which it had led. The statistics 
he submitted, when published, will open the 
eyes of the Public. He moved, by way of 
ascertaining the sense of the Senate, to lay 
the resolution upon the table. The motion 
was lost—yeas 16, nays 16. Axcertaining thus 
that in a Senate with a bare quorum, half of 
the members were opposed to the resolution, 
he persisted in his resolve to defeat the 
movement. His speech was unanswerable. He 
showed that, if the movement was an act of 
courtesy, because the Intelligencer represented 
a minority, another paper, the National Era, 
was equally entitled to a similar act of courtesy. 
If the object, as one member said, was to en- 
lighten the minds of the people, the readers of 
in this 





licity would be given by the Era than the In- 
supplied only nine or ten thousand subscribers, 


papers in the District put together. 
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for the publication of the debates in the Na- 
tional Era. On this amendment he made an 
effort to secure the yeas and nays, and had Mr. 
Seward acted with him, he would have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining such a record ; but he de-. 
clined. Mr. C, then, as he had a right to do, de- 
manded a division ; he and Mr. Sumner voted 
for the amendment, and the Chair would have 
been glad to announce the amendment as lost, 
but Mr. C, demanded that those opposed should 
be Gounted. He was appealed to to withdraw the 
demand; but he is not a man to be moved 
from his purpose. Justice to the people, the 
duty of defeating a profligate expenditure of 
the public money, and a proper respect for the 
Party and Principles represented by the Na- 
tional Era, required that ke should neglect no 
fair means of withstanding an overbearing ma- 
jority. It would have been cowardly to shrink, 
and he persisted in his demand. The result 
was, no quorum yoted, the resolution and 
amendment went over, and the Senate ad- 
journed. 

We do not desire any favor from the Senate. 

The movement of Mr. Chase was upon his own 
responsibility, and was not undertaken at our 
instance. He asks nothing for the National 
2. ra—he is opposed to the whole system of pen- 
sioning presses at the seat of Government; but, 
while he is determined to put it down, if pos- 
sible, he is also determined that the National 
Era, the representative and advocate uf the 
principles of Free Democracy, shall not be 
.overlocked or ignored in the Senate. 
We repeat, we do not desire or need any 
kind of Governmental patronage, nor would 
we accept of it, except as a fair equivalent for 
business services, such as we would accept 
from subscribers or advertisers ; but we do not 
like to see Representatives and Senators, claim- 
ing to be Anti-Slavery, ashamed or afraid to 
recognise the equality of the only Anti-Slavery 
paper at the seat of Government, in position 
and rights, with its Pro-Slavery neighbors. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

On Lessons 1x Proverss. By Richard Chevenix 
French, B. D, author of the “Study of Words.» 
New York: Redfield. For sale by Taylor & Maury. 
This is a highly entertaining little volume, 
made up of condensations of a series of lectures 
delivered to young men’s societies at various 
places in England. Running through its hun- 
dred and forty pages of elaborate research, 
cunning analysis, and profound criticism, one 
is made to realize that these curt little aphor- 
isms, proverbs, or “sayings,” as they are com- 
monly called, these brilliant little bubbles, born 
of wit and circumstance, that have danced 
adown the tide of literature from time imme- 
morial, and are even to-day being sounded from 
mouth to mouth, constitute in themselves a lit- 
erature which has contributed not a little to 
march this world of ours along “in the way it 
should go.” * 
Essays From tou Lonpon Times. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Farnham, Washington, D.C. 
Since the dawn of the newspaper era, no 
journal has exercised ‘an influence so wide- 
spread in its boundaries, or so autocratic in its 
character, as the London Times. From the 
first, its editorial corps has comprised many of 
England’s most imperial intellects ; and, though 
during recent years it has lagged behind pop- 
ular growth, and lost thereby not a little of its 
whilom sway, it still stands the most potent es- 
tablishment in the world, of its kind. Among 
its several departments, that of literature holds 
& prominent position, and, with now and then 
an exception, its criticisms are high-toned, 
comprehensive, and just. The volume before 
us is made up of selections from this depart- 
ment during a recent period. Among the sub- 
jects, we notice Tennyson, Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, &c. The book bears the colors of “ Apple- 


ton’s Popular Library of the best Authors.” 
* 





Second Series. 
For sale by Robort 





Home Cookery. A collection of tried Receipts, both 
Foreign and Domestic. By Mrs. J. Chadwick. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. For sale by Taylor & 
Maury. % 

This book will be a valuable auxiliary to 
young housekeepers, it seems to us. It is con- 
cise if directions, specific in quantities, and 
does not deal so exclusively in foreign elabora- 
tions of culinary processes as the majority of 
such books, but gives a large space to direc- 
tions for the preparation of the indispensables 
in kitchen economy. * 





THe Una. No.2. A monthly paper, 16 pages quar- 
to, ‘devoted to the elevation of woman.” Edited 
and published by Mrs. Davis, at Providence, R. I. 
The above No. is received. This publication 
is worthy of special notice, for the liberal spirit, 
broad views, and considerate respectfulness, 
with which it is conducted. Mrs. Davis has 
several good contributors, her selections are 
well made, and her own articles are of a very 
high rank. She has given us two essays of a 
series upon the physical, intellectual, and mor- 
al character of woman, that present the prem- 
ises of the argument for woman’s rights, so far 
as they have proceeded, with a freshness and 
force that will command attention. There is 
nothing of the spirit of insurrection, nothing of 
reformatory combativeness, at least nothing of 
the moral bully in them, that make such move- 
ments so often offensive to good taste, and 
provocative of resistance. Her argument is 
calm, candid, philosophical; and effective; and 
rests upon, while it even helps to illustrate, the 
rights and duties of all the members of the so- 
cial compact toward each other. She advances 
boldly, but courteously and safely, toward the 
vindication of the largest claims which the 
“movement” has set up for woman in social, 
industrial, and political life ; and in a view not 
the less womanly for being what we usually 
call masculine in energy and effectiveness. 
There is much nice as well as just discrimina- 
tion in her apprehension of the different con- 
stitution and functions of the sexes; never losing 
sight or feeling of the varied humanity which 
they respectively exhibit ; and never losing any- 
thing of the preferred claim for equal liberty 
and agency in all things, by such concession of 
the opponent’s premises. The discussion is, 
indeed, unexpectedly promising of interest and 
‘instruction, and we want to see the rest of it. 
The subscription price isone dollar a year, 
if our readers wish to remit the money to the 
editor of the Una, and receive the paper, which 
we recommend them to do. * 
Puitir Doppriner, nis Lire ann Lanons. A Con- 
tennary Memorial. By John Stoughton, author of 
-“ Spiritual Heroes.” Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. . 
This is an elegant little volume in appear- 
ance, and @ most interesting little volume in 
substance. The Memoir was written in answer 
to a Resolution of the Congregational Union of 
England, and is an eloquent tribute to one of 
the most active and effective workers in the 
great Nonconformist movement of a century 
since. It gives a concise and highly interest- 
ing sketch of the prominent incidents of that 
period, and traces the course of Dr. Doddridge 
through the whole contest. The Memoir is 
| preceded by an Introductory Chapter from the 
| pen of James G. Miall. ~o 
Daisy Burns. By Julia Kavanagh. 
A charming story, by one of the most grace- 
ful authors in the English language, No one 





‘tion of @ loving, jealous heart, and with only 


can read. her without being entranced, and | 
| none rise from the reading without being wiser | Wheat, 


three characters grouped together ; yet the in. 
terest never flags, and at time’ approaches the 
painful. Like a true artist, she will at any 
time injure one figure to throw out the rest, 
and make more perfect the whole picture, 
We make room in our brief notice for one ex. 
tract: 

“T delighted in this wild and lonel life, an 
seldom it the utter solitude of ion daily 
haunts. Sometimes, indeed, when I chanced 
to meet in the sand the mark of my own foot. 
ery which no other steps had crossed singg 

had passed there, which the wind alone would 
efface, or the tide wash away, a sense cf gud. 
den sadness came over me. It seemed as if a 
friend, whom I never could meet or overtake 
had made and left that track for me to see, | 
felt vagely that she who had passed there was 
not quite the same who passed now. Only 4 
few days perhaps had gone by; but of thore 
few days, unseen and unfelt as they sped on jg 
made up not only the sum, but also the Cease. 
less change of this our earthly life.” 


This is writing, fine writing. After enjoy. 
ing the clear, healthy vigor of such works, on, 
turns in disgust from the morbidly thrillin, 
things so much in vogue. + 


Tax Lorry anv tux Lowty: or, Good in All, and 
None All Good. By M.J.MelIutosh. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham. 
This is one of the best of this author’s books, 

We think we remember to have seen it soma 

time since, under another title. * 


CosmocGRraPuy; or, Philosophical Views of the Uni. 
verso. By Charles F. Winslow, M. D. Boston 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1853. 

This little work comprises three philosophi- 
cal “essays on the subjects indicated by the 
title-page. It is written in a devout and in 
quiring spirit, and propounds for the considera. 
tion of astronomers and men of science, a the- 
ory of an additional force in the Universe bo. 
sides Newton’s law of gravitation, which the 
author denominates “A Theory of Repulsion.” 
It comprehends the theory of a centrifugal 
force, and something more; and, if true, evinces 
the impossibility of comets ever coming in con- 
tact with any of the planets, or any of the 
heavenly bodies coming in conflict with each 
other ; since they not only attract, but, when 
they approach within certain distances, also 
repel each other. It is an ingenious and plau- 
sible theory, developed by much independent 
and original thinking, stated in forcible lan- 
guage, and adorned with a chaste and flowing 
rhetoric. J. G. F. 

Nantucket, April, 1853. 


s 


“Tue Lorry anp tHE Low Ly.’—A cor- 
respondent says of the book, that “it evinces 
more talent than has been common to its 
class—has considerable power in its plot, and 
contains a respectable share of good writing ; 
and had the author kept off the enchanted 
ground, his book would have been a very fair 
one.” He proceeds, however, to criticize the 
book with much severity. He will please ex- 
cuse us if we omit this portion of his remarks. 
Mrs. MelIntosh is rather a favorite of ours, 
and we are sure that if she has done injustice 
to the North in her book, she did not intend 
it. At all events, we do not think the North, 
or its free institutions, likely to suffer at her 
hands. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The news by the latest arrivals from Eu- 
rope is not yery important. By one, intelli- 
gence was brought that there was something 
critical in the affairs of Turkey—that the Sul- 
tan haughtily rejected the demands of Russia, 
that England and France were prepared tg 
sustain him, and a general war might result; 
but the next arrival announced the amicable 
settlement of all disputes, the whole difficulty 
having been arranged in a manner satisfactory 
to all parties. 

Mr. Ewart, a member: of Parliament, had 

published a letter from the French Minister of 
Marine, denying that there had been any in- 
crease’ in the war armament of France, and 
avowing the most friendly disposition towards 
England. The idea of an invasion of England 
by Napoleon could hardly be entertained by 
any but a crazy man. 
Great preparations were on foot for the re- 
ception of Mrs. Stowe, and an address, with 
signatures, occupying 26 folios, was on public 
exhibition at London. ; 

The English are unpopular at Vienna on 
account of their liberal opinions, and the hospi- 
tality extended by them to foreign refugees. 

Austria has revised her passport laws, and 
made them more rigorous than ever upon Eng- 
lish travellers. It is honorable to England to be 
thus watched, distrusted, and hated by des- 
potism. 

Mr. Rives, our Minister at Paris, will retur® 
home, it is said, in May. 

Santa Anna has been elected President of 
Mexico by the votes of eighteen States against 
those of five. On the 27th ult. he was on 
board the British steamship Avon, at Havana, 
on his return. The people of Mexico were 
preparing to receive him with due honor. San- 
ta Anna is filled with an implacable hate of this 
country, and appears to think that the chief 
danger to the nationality of Mexico lies in the 
aggressive spirit of our Government. His for- 
eign policy will probably be controlled by this 
idea, and there are rumors that he will seek 
the protection of a European alliance, even if 
it involve the loss of independence. The Ha- 
vana Diatro says— i 

“The question of race, (the Spanish race,) ‘” 
all its skeet odes i the mind of the fu- 
ture Governor, and impresses him with the ne- 
cessity of a system analogous to the tone of our 
own tdeas, in reorganizing the State.” 





The Maine Liquor Law seems rather to be 
carrying the day, except in its birthplace, P wo 
land, where Neal Dow, its father, was largey 
defeated for Mayor. The returns from Rhode 
Island show that it is to stand there; and the 
principle, it is said, has carried the Connecti- 
cut Lower House. The Pennsylvania Senate 
has passed a resolution submitting the law to 
the people at the next election. In the Legis 
lature of Pennsylvania, a bill is pending to re- 
peal all license laws, and to inflict penalties 
upon inebriates, &c. 





Connecricut.—Returns from alf but sever 
towns give the following aggregates for Gov- 
ernor : our, Democrat, 30,008 ; Dutton, 
Whig, 20,058 ; Gillette, Freo Soil, 8,659. Sey- 
mour over all, 1,291. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


[CORRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE ERA. | 
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soe NERRASKA TERRITORIAL BILL, 

cen the western boundaries of Iowa and 
fae and the eastern boundaries of Utah 
and Oregon, north of 36 deg. . 30 min. north 
Jatitude, 18 & vast extent of territory, through 
which pass the great routes from Missouri to 

New Mexico, Utah, California, and Oregon. 
A portion of it, immediately on the border of 
Missouri, is occupied by Indians, removed from 
the limits of the States, and secured in their 
territorial rights by solemn treaty. The rest 
of the territory is inhabited by a few white set- 
tlers, Whose numbers would be soon reinforced 
yore a Territorial Government established, and 
the lands brought into market. As the tide of 
population is sweeping onward towards the 
Rocky Mountains, it will ere long break over 
all obstacles, and we shall see settlements 
springing UP all along the emigrant routes. 
In view of this state of things, of the increasing 
immigration from abroad, of the necessity of 
providing for the safety of emigrants from the 
states to our Pacific territories, and of binding 
together in indissoluble bonds the new States 
of the Pacific and the old States of the Atlan- 
tic, it is the duty of the Government to bring 
this wilderness into subjection to the rule of 
civilization. Fortunately, the whole of it lies 
north of the Missouri Compromise line, 36 deg. 
30 min., and is guarded by positive statute 
against the introduction of slavery. That Com- 
promise, Which has been held binding by the 
South, and has been uniformly recognised as 
constitutional, expressly excluded slavery from 
the territory of Louisiana, north of that line. 
It is now as positive and effectual as any statute 
can be. It is a conclusive Wilmot Proviso ; and 
ifany slaves are held in the territory, they are 
held in violation of law. 

Eight years ago, Mr. Douglas, in the House 
of Representatives, at the second session of the 
Twenty-eighth Congress, introduced a bill for 
the organization of a Territorial Government, 
styling the Territory Nebraska. It was referred 
to the Committee on Territories, which report- 
ed it, with amendments, January 7, 1845; but 
it was never taken up for consideration. 

At the first session of the Thirty-second Con- 
gress, March 18, 1848, Mr. Douglas, being a 
member of the Senate, introduced a similar 
bill in that body. It was referred to the Ter- 
ritorial Committee, reported by it, without 
amendment, April 20, 1848, recommitted at 


the next session to the same committee, but } 


never reported. 

Meantime, the Wilmot-Proviso agitation had 
sprung up; the South had arrayed itself as a 
unit in support of Slavery. The Compromise 
measures were the result, and Northern poli- 
ticians with Presidential aspirations did not 
care to signalize themselveg by any act which 
might be deemed exceptionable by the Slave 
Power. Mr. Douglas seemed to have lost sight 
of his once favorite measure. The Thirty-first 
Congress, and the first session of the Thirty- 
second Congress, went by, and not a word was 
heard of Nebraska. 

The few settlers there, finding they must act 
for themselves, appointed Mr. Abelard Guthrie 
a delegate, to submit to Congress a memorial 
praying for a Territorial Government. On his 
way to Washington, he says, he fell in with 
Senators Atchison and Geyer, of Missouri, and 
knowing the deep interest taken by the People 
of that State in the organization of Nebraska, 
he fully expected to find them prepared to sus- 


=] tainthe movement; but he was bitterly disap- 
} pointed. They both strongly opposed the 


measure, and Mr. Atchison told him that it 
was folly'to persist in it. He recollected, how- 
ever, that Col. Benton was in Washington, and 
took courage. On arriving here, he consulted 
with the Colonel, who encouraged his under- 
taking, and who was, in fact, from beginning 
toend, the soul of the enterprise. Southern 
men, desirous to avoid a recognition of the 
Missouri Compromise line, promised their sup- 
port, if he would consent to bound the new 
Territory on the south by the thirty-ninth de- 
gree of north latitude. Taking the advice of 
the veteran Missourian, he stood firmly by 36 
deg. 30 min.; and at last the Committee on 
Territories in the House reported a bill for the 
organization of the Territorial Government of 
Nebraska, with the original boundaries, which 
was passed February 10, 1853. There was a 
protracted debate upon it, turning ostensibly 
won the effect of the bill upon the rights of the 
Indians. +The opposition came from the slave- 
holding members, and a few Hunkers at the 
North ; and the real ground of it was, that Ne- 
braska would be a free Territory, and become 
the mursery of free States. The bill was passed 
by a vote of 98 to 43. The negative vote was 
given by ultza slaveholders, chiefly, a few 
Norther Hunkers, two or three members 
jealous of the growth of the West, and two or 
three others deceived by the clamor about the 
Tights of the Indians. It was as follows : 
Nays—Messrs. Abercrombie, Wm. Apple- 
ton, Averett, Bocock, Bowie, Brooks, Albert G. 
Brown, Caskie, Chastain, Cobb, Coleock, Cott- 
Pe: Daniel, Dockery, .Dunham, Edmundson, 
“ampson W. Harris, Haws, Haven, Henn, Hors- 
ford, Houston, Howard, Thos. M. Howe, Jack- 


‘on, G. W. Jones, Letcher, McQueen, Meacham, | P* 


Million, Morehead, Orr, Outlaw, Ross, Stan! 
~ P. Stevens, praia Sutherland, ¥ enable, 
allace, Walsh, Wildrick, and Woodward—43. 
The bill was received from the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives by the Senate, and referred to the 
Territorial Committee, February 12, 1853. As 
‘thad been repeatedly Brought forward in both 
Houses of Congress, had been thoroughly dis- 
‘used in the House of Representatives, and 
Was perfectly understood by the Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. Douglas, with whom it was 
thought a favorite measure, it is somewhat re- 
markable that it was not reported till the 17th 
of February, five days after its reference, and 
Mill more remarkable that, after it was report- 
. t was not called up by Mr. Douglas till the 
“ day of the session, (a lapse of two weeks) 
: * nearly all the great appropriation. bills 
ne to be disposed of, and when it was in 
® power of any member to talk it to death. 
‘d'Mr. Douglas shown half the promptitude 
‘cd zeal in urging this movement that he dis- 
dayed im the annexation of Texas, the bill 
‘ould have passed, : 


_ Mr. Guthrie, in a communication published 


ithe Missouri Democrat, says— 


“With the exception of Hall, Phelps, and 


o all 
. ® me the ‘cold shoulder” Senator Atchison 


“s violent in his denunciations of the contem- 


‘ Yarby, the Missouri members of C 


Territorial Government ; and 


one 
‘sion had the politeness to assure “he 
ld rather see Fo whole Territory och into 
th as free soil!” Mr. 


.,. than to see it organized 
ty yar, Was leas frank, but none the less 


hostile 
fedlingg sur although he did not vent his; 


8 in lan ite Tongth on the subject, unless the Senate would 
wii. Indeed, | dow't think hesould have | #8?% t0 lay upon the table the motion to take | 
whent&d his eternal mastication long ont - p the bill. It was now near the final close of |. 
tort won ered @ speech of such ergy ; the| the session, and it was clearly the purpose of 
Gen, Atoka XS, Prostrated him. Although | its opponents to talk against time, so as to pr 
Nineok I mauel' any, Ant oe Oo | vent its passage. Mr. Borland moved to ley 
frank nty he gave me, I admire | upon the table the: motion to take up the Dill ; 
val mr suet | ‘and the vote stood— 
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he felt bound to acquiesce in the known wishes 
of a majority of the ‘of Missouri. 

On the 3d of March, at a late hour, Mr. 
Douglas moved to take up the bill, Mr. Rusk 
opposed it; General Houston made a speech 
against it, having a great deal to say about its 
violation of the rights’of the Indians. The se- 
cret of his opposition to the measure—an oppo- 
sition so at variance with his course generally— 
was, we presume, the determination to favor 
no measure which would give advantage to the 
project for constructing the Pacific Railroad on 
the Northern route, instead of the route lead- 
ing through Texas. 

Mr. Atchison, explaining his opposition to 
the bill in the earlier part of the session, and 
the change of his position, said— 

“T had two objections to it. One was, that 
the indian title in that territory had not been 
extinguished, or at least a very small portion 
of it had been; another was, the Missouri Com- 
promise, or, as it is commonly called, the sla- 
very restriction. It was my opinion at that 
time—and [ am not now very clear on that 
subject—that the law of Congress, when the 
State of Missouri was admitted into the Union, 
— slavery from the Territory of Louisi- 
ana north of 36 deg. 30 min., would be enforced 
in that Territory, unless it was specially re- 
scinded ; and, whether that law was in accord- 
ance with the Constitution of the United States 
or not, it would do its work, and that work 
would be to preclude slaveholders from going 
into that Territory. But when I canie to look 
into that question, I found that there was no 
prospect, no hope, of a repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, excluding slavery from that Ter- 
ritory. Now, sir, 1am free to admit that at 
this moment, at this hour, and for all time to 
come, I should op the organization or the 
settlement of that Territory, unless my constitu- 
ents and the constituents of the whole South, 
of the slave States of the Union, could go into 
it upon the same footing, with equal rights and 
equal privileges, carrying that species of prop- 
erty with them, as other people of this Union. 
Yes, sir, I acknowledge that that would have 
governed me; but I have no hope that the 
restriction will ever be repealed. 

“T have always been of opinion that the first 
great error committed in the political history 
of this country was the Ordinance of 1787, ren- 
dering the Northwest Territory free territory. 
The next at error was the Missouri Com- 
promise. But they are both irremediable. 
There is no remedy for them. We must sub- 
mit to them. Iam prepared to do it. It is 
evident that the Missouri Compromise cannot 
be repealed. So far as that question is con- 
cerned, we might as well agree to the admis- 
sion of this Territory now as next year, or five 
or ten years hence.” - 


General Houston, commenting upon this re- 
mark, spoke as follows: 

“The honorable Senator says that he has no 
expectation that the Wilmot Proviso will ever 
be repealed. Now, sir, I had as much respect 
for, and came as near sacrificing myself upon, 
the Wilmot Proviso as any gentleman in the 
Senate. I voted for the organization of the 
Oregon Territory upon the faith of the Wilmot 
Proviso, while it was repudiated by the honor- 
able Senator himself, and by every other South- 
ern Senator. [t was the Missouri Compromise 
principle which wae there, which was the same 
thing as the Wilmot Proviso.” 


The declarations of both Senators deserve to 
be remembered. 

The objection urged to the bill on the ground 
of its trespassing upon the rights of the Indians 
is easily disposed of. These rights are defined 
and secured by the following provisions of an 
act of Congress: 


«Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, §c., That it shall and may be 
lawful for the President of the United States to 
cause so much of any territory belonging to 
the territory of the United States west of the 
river Mississippi, and not in a State or organ- 
ized Territory, and to which the Indian title 
has been extinguished, as he may judge neces- 
sary, to be divided into a suitable number of 
districts for the reception of such tribes or na- 
tions of Indians as may choose to exchange the 
lands where they now reside, and remove there, 
and to cause each of said districts to be so de- 
scribed by natural or artificial marks as to be 
easily distinguished from each other.” 

Then, in the 3d section, it is further enacted : 

“ That, in making any such exchange or ex- 
changes, it shall and may be lawful for the 
President solemuly to assure the tribe or na- 
tions with which the exchange is made, that 
the United States will forever secure and guar- 
anty to-them, and their heirs and successors, 
the country so exchanged with them ; and, if 
they prefer it, the United States will cause a 
patent or grant to be made and executed to 
them for the same: Provided, That such lands 
shall revert to the United States if the Indians 
become extinct, or abandon the same.” 


The Indian tribes that have been removed to 
the frontiers have their rights secured by 
treaty, framed in pursuance of these provi- 
sions; and the bill for the establishment of a 
Territorial Government fully recognises and 
respects them, as will be seen by the following 
proviso : 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall be construed to impair the rights 
of persons or property now pertaining to In- 
dians in the said Territory, so long as such 
rights shall remain unextinguished by treaty 
between the United States and such Indians; 
or to include any territory which by treaty 
with any Indian tribe is not, without the con- 
sent of the said tribe, to be included within the 
territorial limits or jurisdiction of any State or 
Territory. And all such territory shall be ex- 
cepted out of the boundaries, and constitute no 
rt of the Territory of Nebraska, until such 
tribes shall signify their assent to the President 
of the United States to be included within the 
said Territory of Nebraska; or to affect the 
authority of the Government of the United 
States to make any regulation respecting said 
Indians, their land, property, or other righ 
by treaty, law, or otherwise, which it woul 
haye been competent for the Government to 
make if this act had never passed.” 


The guarantee of the treaties is, that these 
Indians shall not be embraced within the limits 
of a State or Territory, so as to come under its 
jurisdiction, and be subject to its authority— 
and the bill, by this proviso, is brought into 
entire harmony with it. ° 

Mr. Douglas spoke forcibly in support of the 
measure, but dropped a remark suggestive of 
a compromise. 

“ But, sir, the Senators have said that I might 


as well urge that a Territorial Government 
should be formed west of the Arkansas. Sir, 


At SS eT ee 1 am by no 
means eertain that it is not necessary. I am 
by no means certain that | shall not be found 
acting in concert with the known or sup 

wishes of the Arkansas Senators, in establish- 
ing a Territory west of them on proper terms. 
Certainly, if those most acquainted with the 
subject, and possessing the interest in 
ar’ desire such a Territory, 1 shall be found one 

those ready to co-operate with them.” . 

The Territory alluded to is about as large as 
Ohio, and slaveholding Senators may avail 
themselves of the suggestion of Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, and Mr. Adams, of 
_ Mississippi, spoke strongly against the bill, and 
Mr. Borland his purpose to speak at 
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Atchison and Geyer are the only slavehold- 
ing members that voted ag the motion— 
and they were constrained to do a0 by tho po- 
- litical sentiment of their State. Davis of Mas- 
sachusetts, Phelps of Vermont, Fish of New 
York, Smith of Connecticut, and Brodhead of 
Pennsylvania, acting, we apprehend, from 
jealousy of the West, were the only mem- 
bers from free States on the same side. The 
motion was a Pro-Slavery motion, and was sus- 
tained by the slayeholding Interest. Messrs. 


course have voted in the negative, had they 
been present. These Senators, if we mistake 
not, during the last hours of the session, were 
engaged in some of the committee rooms, on 
Senate business. 

We seo that the New York Express, whose 
editor voted against the bill in the House, 
would make the impression that the organiza- 


Slavery, All we-havo to say is, emigrants will 
go there, whether the Territory be organized 
or not; and if they go there with slaves, there 
will be a better chance for deciding the ques- 
tion under a Territorial Government than. with- 
out one. A positive law, prohibiting the in- 
troduction of Slavery, is the fundamental law 
of that territory, and it could be enforced by a 
Federal Court, but may be disregarded without 
one. 

What we need, then, is, a Government, with 
such officers as will see that the fundamental 
law be enforced. It will be the duty of the 
Administration to appoint such officers: hence 
the necessity of having an Administration im- 
bued with the spirit of Freedom. Can we 
trust the present Administration? The record 
of General Pierce, the sentiments of his In- 
augural, and the antecedents of the members 
of his Cabinet, furnish small ground of hope to 
the friends of Liberty. We distrust the Ad- 
ministration. So far from making its Territo- 
rial appointments with a view to protect the 
cause of Freedom in the Territories, we fear 
that they are dictated by an opposite motive. 
What means the new policy of entirely revolu- 
tionizing the Courts of the Territories? Are 

e People aware that the twelve Judges of the 

Territories—Utah, New Mexico, Oregon, 
and Minnesota—have been turned out, and 
twelve new Judges appointed by the Pierce 
Administration? This is a new thing in our 
politics. A similar movement on a limited 
scale, by General Jackson, excited profound 
sensation in his day.* Mr. Fillmore, we believe, 
in a single case, in peculiar circumstances, ex- 
ercised the same power, but the act was strong- 
ly opposed. Now, however, after a brief dis- 
cussion in the Senate, the principle is settled 
by an overwhelming vote, that the President 
may, at his pleasure, without assigning any 
reason, displacg the Territorial Judges, although 
unaccused of mal-conduct or incompetency, and 
fill their places with the creatures of his. will. 
If this be not Despotism, what is? If this be 
not centralizing power, what is? If this be 
not augmenting executive patronage, and de- 
grading courts into mere political or party en- 
gines, what is? 

With a single exception, we have heard no 
word of complaint against the twelve Judges 
removed in the four Territories ; but this Dem- 
ocratic President, coolly and without cause, 
turns them all out, and puts in their places 
men to answer a purpose. And what is that 
purpose? The condition of New Mexico and 
Utah in relation to Slavery is undetermined, 
except by Mexican law. Is it the purpose of 
the Administration to have Territorial Courts 
that will decide, in accordance with the views 
of Jefferson Davis, a member of the Cabinet, 
that the Mexican law prohibiting Slavery is 
null and void? Is this the reason why James 
J. Davenport, of Mississippi, has been appoint- 
ed Chief Judge of New Mexico? So far as 
we can learn, the officers and judges ap- 
pointed by the new Administration in Utah, 
New Mexico, Minnesota, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, are generally from the South, or such 
Northern men as have marked themselves by 
their loyalty to the South. 

We wish to see Nebraska organized ; but; 
what has already taken place authorizes the 
belief that its judges and Executive officers will 
be selected with a view to give Slavery a chance 
to obtain foothold in the Territory. For this 
reason, notwithstanding we know that the con- 
dition of the Territory is fixed by the Missouri 
Compromise, we hope that the friends of Free- 
dom in tks next Congress will insist upon the 
incorporation of a clause (affirming this fact ex- 
pressly) into every bill that may be introduced 
for the organization of a Territorial Govern- 
ment. We were willing to waive this point at 
the late session, as our friends were certain the 
territory was already secured by law against 
Slavery, and were confident that the bill would 
pass the Senate. We did not believe it would 
pass that body, for such an event would be un- 
precedented ; but we said nothing publicly, de- 
sirous of throwing no obstacles in the way 
of the experiment. It failed—failed through 
the opposition of the Slaveholding Interest. It 
Will encounter the same opposition hereafter, 
and the men of the North and West, who are 
determined to put it through, would do well to 
make a clean business of it. Let them leave 
no room for doubt. If as we believe—but as 
many slayeholders deny, and as the Judges ap- 
pointed by Mr. Pierce may deny, Slavery is 
excluded and will be excluded by the Missouri 
Compromise—let the fact be affirmed in the bill 
organizing a Territorial Government. Let the 
will of Congress be so distinctly expressed that 
ng court, constituted to administer its laws, 
shall have a pretext for doubting. Let the 
people look to it, and see that their Represent- 
atives do not betray the cause of Free Institu- 
tions. We tell them there is danger, great 
danger, to bélipprehended from an Adminis- 
tration coming into power on such principles, 
under such auspices, upon such pledges, as 
characterize this Administration. 





* He removed, we believe, a Territorial Judge in 
Arkansas, but it was after great hesitation, although 
the act organizing the Government authorized such a 
procedure. 


Iowa.—The State election, April 5, resulted 
as follows: The only State officers balloted for 
were a Commissioner and a Register for the 
Des poner ee Na gear qo ro Sues 
offices, Josi . Bonny an Gillaspy, 
the Democratic candidates, were chosen. The 
Whigs made nonominations. But two opposing 
tickets were in the field—In dent and Free 
Democratic. The election for Attorney General 
takes place in A David C. Cloud is the 
Democratic candidate. The Free Democracy 
are in the field, with Dr. George Shedd as their 

candidate for Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1854. ne 
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‘United States and of Mexico—Mr. Conkling 
on the part of the United States, and Messrs. 
Castillo y Lanzas on the part of 
od a treaty between the two Gov- 
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Hale, Chase, Sumner, and Seward, would of. 


tion of the Territory will open the way for | 8 


_ The Senate adjourned last Monday, sine die, 
after having confirmed the nomination of Mr. 
Buchanan as Minister to England—another 
ex-Senator. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM CUBA, JAMAICA, AND 
“HAYTI. 
} Marcu 4, 1853, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

To-day the President into power. I 
wonder if he will enjoy his inaugural honors 
as much as I do the reality of this delicious 
day! But’ this date also reminds mo that my 
letters must be quickly finished, in order to 
catch the returning steamer. Did I say to you’ 
that I found by accident, at our hotel, the Herr 
Sattler, the painter of the cosmoramas? He 
introduced me to many be sites around 
Havana, commanding the loveliest views of the 
city, the harbor, and the rich, green country, 
the sloping, highly-cultivated hills, and the 
aceful palm groves. In these pleasant excur- 
sions I always tried to talk with the peasants, 
and found that they could understand me more 
easily than | them, from which I gather that 
they must speak most atrocious Spanish. They 
seemed a good-natured race, with a strange 
mixture of familiarity and dignity in their 
manners. The houses of the villages are prob- 
ably more thoroughly Spanish than those of 
Havana. Nothing can be more solidly built, 
nothing more equalidly dirty. If it be true 
that ny demands dirt in profu- 
sion, then are these hamlets marvellously pic- 
turesque. Such rich browns and blacks in the 
interiors such fine besmooched red roofs! I 
have daily lamented the want of a box of 
colors, or at least of some tinted crayons; but 
such things are not to be procured here, so 
that I content myself with trying to fix tho 
strange hues in my mind. In the evenings we 
have had the same cloudless, moonlit skies, in- 
viting all the world to the Plaza de Armas, to 
hear Verdi’s clanging music played by clang- 
ing bands. Once I broke in upon this agreea- 
ble custom, by going to the Teatro Tacon. 
There is no Opera now at Havana, but the 
house was well worth seeing. There is nothing 
like it in Europe, for the display of the audi- 
ence. 

Then came the walk, at dusk, past the long 
rows of Moresque houses, with their immense 
windows, within which and behind the iron 
gratings stand, like the wax-women in shop 
windows, the impassive, full-dressed Creole 
beauties “en plein clair de lune,” or “de gaz,” 
aa the case may be, now and then giving signs 
of vitality by the cigar smoke which curls 
gracefully upward from their parted lips; but 
generally rapt in sublimities of contemplation, 
that make them all unconscious of the gazing 
crowd without. 

Thus passed away the interval between the 
dispatch of my last letter and my departure 
from the city. There are several railways in 
Cuba, but they can hardly run so many trains 
on them all in a week, as pass over the Eastern 
railroad in a single day; for on the road from 
Havana to Matanzas, which unites the two 
most important cities of Cuba, there are but 
two trains, one each way, daily, and that one 
starts at half past six in the morning. My 
English opmpenion and myself, being roused 
by candle-light, took the eternal cup of morn- 
ing coffee, and having put our trunks, &c., 
into a large basket, saw the same shouldered 
and then headed by a gigantic African, who 
started off with them at a rapid trot. Things 
at the railway station passed much as in 
America, for in this country we haye all the 
nuisances of monarchy, without its privileges; 
and, nous voila lancé, in alarge Cambridgeport- 
built car, my companion for Matanzas, and I 
for Batabano. We ran through a beautiful 
country, fertile and well tilled, past orchards 
of fine fruit trees, among which the dark glis- 
tening leaves and shining fruit, “the golden 
lamps in a green night,” of the orange, and 
the long ranks of the dwarfish conical pine-ap- 
ple, were best known to me, to San Felipe, and 
from thence, past groves of the lofty bush-top- 
ost cocoa, and hedges of the plumy, beautiful 

amboo, to the Almacen de Batabano, a place 
half billiard room and half Posada, where, at 
the end of a very long pier, lay the great white 
Yankee-looking steamer, General Concha. Af- 
ter some hours’ delay, we steamed: off into a 
perfectly calm tropical seq. The deck was 
ears | with Monteros in their huge cloaks, 
silver-hilted swords, and yellow leather boote, 
and the cabin filled with passengers, whose 
cigars and expectorations made the scene very 
like those of my dear native land, especially as 
the boat was built in New York, and finished 
in the approved New York manner, all but the 
berths. These, instead of any mattrass or the 
like, revealed nothing but a stout piece of 
brown hide tightly stretched along the bottom, 
furnishing as cool and satisfactory a couch for 
a short coasting trip as could be wished. Af- 
ter dinner, a Spanish dinner served with gravi- 
ty and composure, and so consumed, we walk- 
ed the deck until sunset, admiring the bold 
outline of the mountains of the Vuelta Abajo, 
which we kept in sight all the afternoon, and 
then went down to witness the gambling int 
the saloon, The Spaniards play constantly, 
but with moderation, and the game of Monte 
was carried on by the majority of the passen- 
gers with no noise, and in a solemn yet good- 
humored way, all the evening. The moon- 
light on the ocean was most exquisite. The 
[sla de Pinos was on our left hand, and as we 
glided swiftly on over the tranquil waters, 
peace on the sea and in the air, no sail in 
sight, I could hardly believe that we were 
cleaving the same waves over which the fiend- 
ish pirates of the Gulf and the Spanish Main 
had so often and so busily plied their dreadful 
trade. Nothing has ever seemed more horri- 
ble to mo than the contrast between the singu- 
larly og cs beauty of the Cuban landscapes 
and the Cuban waters, and the associations 
which the sight of them awakens. Before Co- 
lumbus, al] human memories here are a blank ; 
after him, they are all bloodshed and blight. The 
adventures of Ojeda and his companions are 
very romantic, to be sure; but very cruel and 
base were these heroes of Mr. Clans and 
since them what a catalogue of horrors, piracy, 
massacre—the slow annihilation of the igno- 
rant Indians, the long agony of the enslaved 
negroes! It is heart-sickening even to think of 
works of man in this magnificent Archi- 

ago. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, we stuck 
fast in the mud, for the waters are very shoal 
along shore, and quietly, as we seemed destined 
to stay in one place all night, I turned into my 
cool berth, and, lulled to sleep by the quiet ite- 
ration, from the Monte table, of “ Serenta qua- 
tro!” “Veinte dos!” soon forgot the Cuban 
moon, the pirates, and the Spanish Main. We 
reached Columa at 4 A. M., the moon still 
high There J found a negro calesero with a 
volante, and giving a seat with me to a jaunty 
gray-headed Spaniard, whose road seemed to be 
the same as mine, we started off. But what a 
road! an accidental road, tres accidenté! The 
pun is bad, but the road was worse. Now up, 
now down, now plunging up to the girths of 
the horses in a small river, now running tilted 
at an angle of forty-five degrees along a sand 
bank, away we went at fullspeed. But, as my 
companion seemed to think it all right, I tried 
to fall into his way of thinking, and we talked 
away in a very composed manner, considering 
the singular evolutions which our carriage was 
continually making. The road for the whole 
way ran through a savanna, a sort of Cape 
Cod, with palm trees for stunted oaks, and 
very tall pine trees, springing out of the weedy 


sands. 
t us to the Almacen of 





Three hours brou I 
the village, where I bade my somgunien good- 
bye He assured me that I was the proprietor 
of his house and estate, and begged me soon to 
possession of them; and in a few minutes 
more, I found myself flying through a rustic 





or ackets, 


They even carry their own 


mails} {rom Columa to Havana on horseback, 


over horrible roads, there is a steam- 


boat and railway communication all the way! | 


In such a land all signs fail, and I don’t dare to 
risk my letters by sending them out of the reg- 
ular course. 

We lead a lotus-eating life here. Nobody is 
in anybody’s else way. We live like the Thel- 
emites of Rabelais. All our days are employ- 
ed, “selon notre youloir et franc arbitro, Notre 
Ps n'est que cette clause: Fais ce que you- 

as!” 


‘ast about nine, and then I either 
ge across the flowery fields to the 
and watch the golden bubbling in 
ats, and inhale the odorous vapors, 







ial to the lungs.) or, sitting under the 
za, ske e graceful palm trees 
which surround house, or the long-eared 


mules browsing in the fields. We dine at three, 
queer. tropical dinners of yucas and yams, of 
plan and egg-plants, with little unconsid- 
ered es, which you too ata wre gr ys 

rize—such as green ragus, and the 
like, _In thiPafternocn, | pe ride out on 
& pacing poney, sometimes in the wildly bounc- 
ing volante. We ride by the lake, to startle 
the strange birds, paroquets and parrots, little 
humming birds, and now and then a great scar- 
let flamingo, or over to the village to see the 
horde of ill-visaged citizens howl and shout 
over a cock-fight, or down to the Vega to in- 
quire into the state of the crops. Then the sun 
sets in floods of golden light over the purple 
hills, and the sudden night comes down, as if 
the string of the curtain were broken, over the 
oane-fields and the savannas, and the huge moon 
and the new strange constellations come out 
into the sky. 

The temperature of this region is far pleas- 
anter than that of Havana. Invalids come here 
from other parts of the Island, for the Vuelta 
Abajo, besides producing the best tobacco in 
the world, is notable, also for its exemption 
from the diseases which invade the other re- 
gions of Cuba. To-day, it being now twelve 
o’clock, the thermometer in the shade stands 
at 74 degrees, but we have a fine breeze blow- 
ing from the mountains. The mornings have 
been cool for the season, the mercury on one 
occasion, the 27th of February, having actual- 
ly stood at 62 degrees, at 7 o’clock A. M.! As 
I sit beneath the broad-spreading piazza, on this 
June day in March, I see nothing but green 
fields and flowers as far as the eye can reach. 
Not cloud is in the skies ; they are deep blue 
as at midsummer. The low, broad, red roofs of 
the somewhat distant sugar-houses glow in the 
the warm sunlight. The gentle breeze, which 
stirs pleasantly the air around me, is just strong 
enough to waken the crisp rustle of the droop- 
ing palm branches, and does not seem to shake 
the heavy foliage of the magnificent ceybas. 
Jast opposite me is a huge forest trunk, com- 
pletely mastered and appropriated by the dead- 
y parasite, the jaqueymacho, whose closely set 
shining dark green leaves, with their irregular 
outline, look as if they were embroidered upon 
the soft sky. Great crows fly chattering about 
the broad savanna, the bright hues of paro- 
quets glance ever and anon in the light, and 
countless pine linnets wheel about the trees, 
keeping up a continual and delicate singing. 
The hills to the north have put or their noon- 
day purple ; and to the south the bright yellow 
green of the cane-fields makes merry the hori- 
zon. I took my law books when I came out 
into the verandah ; but a conspiracy of idleness 
was framed against me by the frolic gentle in- 
fluences of the day, and the solemn array of 


judges, the wigged pageantry of the bench and 
bar, vanished into thin air. 


Marcu 12, 1853. 

Life runs on oiled wheels with us here, and 
yet, notwithstanding un almost unequalled 
kindness and hospitality, I begin to feel weary 
of the monotonous ease of such an existence. 
We are 80 isolated and so quiet, that I some- 
times have a feeling as if I were fixed here for- 
ever—such a feeling as may have dimly glow- 
ered in the mind of an antediluvian toad, when 
the cavity of his refuge began to petrify and 
the walls to form, which for a thousand years 
were to shut him out from the sunlight and 
the green ponds. I shall probably go to Ha- 
yana on the 26th, reaching the city on Sunday 
morning, in time to witness the magnificent 
bull fight with which the holy Easter day is to 
be celebrated, and the new Plaza de Toros opened. 
A troop of Toreros have just arrived from 
Spain, headed by Juan Pastor of Seville, one of 
the most famous matadores of old Spain. So 
we shall see the thing in its glory, and the peo- 
ple in all the plenitude of their patriotism and 
their piety. The authorities will be very care- 
ful to arrange everything in the true Castilian 
style, for they are trying hard to quicken the 
Spanish feeling among the people, a feeling 
very much on the decline at present. The 
Havana papers in the Government pay dwell 
very constantly on the hatred of the “ Anglo- 
Americanos” to the “raza Espanola y Cato- 
lica,” as displayed in the California rascalities. 
But it will not do. It will take something more 
than a bull fight to galvanize Cuba into new 
loyalty. 

On Sunday evening, we drove over to the 
village or city of Pinar del Rio, called com- 
monly Pinar de las Rijas, by reason of thg in- 
numerable lawsuits and quarrels there carri- 
ed on. It is a queer dirty town, containing 
1,000 inhabitants and 30 shops, for it is the 
cheflieu of the Department, sad all the tobacco 
planters of the neighborhood waste their sub- 
stance there in luxuries and follies. Divers 
lawyors also reside there, a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor there holds his court, and in the bar- 
racks are lodged a thousand Spanish troops. 
On this particular occasion, we arrived there 
by moonlight. The shops were all alight; the 
curtains drawn aside from the huge windows 
of the houses, revealed their brilliant interiors, 
showing that even in this out-of-the-way place 
there are splendidly furnished rooms, and dames 
as fond as those of Havana of being gazed at like 
beasts in a menagerie. We made a very pleas- 
ant call upon a gentleman of the place, and 
then being bidden “go in a good hour,” we rode 
up to the Plaza, an irregular piece of ground, 
decorated with a preposterous little church, a 
many-colored Governor’s house, and sundry 
miscellaneous-looking huts, hovels, and bar- 
racks. All, however, was then picturesque, for 
while two sides of the Plaza were deep in 
shadow, the church front and tower stood out 
boldly in the strangely mingling light of the 
new moon and the torches of the military 
band. We sat in the volante and listened to 
some airs from La Figlia del Reggimento “in- 
different well played.” The drive home through 
the moonlit gullies, and over the wild savanna, 
was very pleasant, the brigand business, for- 
merly so thriving here, haying been put an end 
to for the present. 

Marcu 16, 1853. 

One day is so like another here, that our 
manner of life offers very little variety. Dis- 
covering the different kinds of magnificent 
trees in the woods, visiting the tobacco planta- 
tions and the sugar-houses, rambling through 
the cane-fields, between the lofty rows of the 
graceful plants, watching the diversified forms 
of viciousness displayed by the mules at their 
troughs, or strolling over the savanna, and 
down through the guava groves to the Laguna 
de San Matteo—these are the chief occupations 
of the day, when the heat permits me to go 
out. Of course, in such a life, each change in 
the aspect of nature is an event, and the sun- 
sets here form an important item in the day’s 
enjoyments. They are indeed 7 beautiful. 
They combine the various hues, the splendor 
and glow of our own skies, with the softness 
and Geacuients of the European. 

This evening we had a very imposing sky. 
The afternoon was cloudy, and ised a 
good tropical thunder shower, which I lon 
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I have been watching the 

of the conflagration, which reddened the dark 
pose aby, and put out the stars above its path 
with its fiery glow. The graceful or fantastic 
shapes of the palm trees stood out in fine relief 
from this wild background, and ever and anon 
& gleam of flame, seen through the interstices of 
the thick, low chapparal which skirts the lake, 
would flash up like the light of a ruby. No 
house seeming to be in danger, we enjoyed this 
glorious spectacle Hy the full. It is _ an uh- 
common one. in these parts, jiaily after a 
drought like the en pd tt it involves 
a cane-field in its ruinous course, is rather a 
pleasant sight to the dwellers in the land. 


Marcu 17, 1858. 

This afternoon we have had our long-wish- 
ed-for shower—a gathering together of mas- 
sive black clouds, that sailed off towards the 
south, and there hung in dreadful suspense, 
while the sun glittered gaily through the blue 
western sky; then a few drops, large as bul- 
lets, falling slowly and heavily; then the sud- 
den opening of the windows of heaven; then 
the lull in the rain, and lo! from north to south, 
across the eastern sky, a magnificent rainbow, 
the arch complete, as if seen over the ocean, 
only the southern end dipped through the glist- 
ening green foliage of a superb ceyba, before 
it disappeared in the golden waves of the cane- 
fields. And such a light over all the verdant 
landscape!—the mellowness of October, bath- 
ing every leaf and blade of refreshed, rejoicing 
nature. Then came the myriad shifting hues 
and forms of the cloud racks, as they broke up 
and wandered slowly off through the burnish- 
edsky. This was not a thunder shower of the 
first water, but, for an inexperienced northern, 
it was a very fair specimen, and made a very 
glorious scene. 

Of slavery as I have seen it here, and of su- 
gar making, I shall speak in a future letter, 
noi caring to discuss the former of these sub- 
jects, which is nearest my heart, in this present, 
lest the officials who will kindly give themselves 
the pains of reading this long epistle might 
think my sentiments dangerous to the peace of 
mankind; for her Catholic Majesty’s courier 
carries her Catholic Majesty’s mail all the way 
to the city on a mule, and likes to while away 
the tedium of the journey by perusing the let- 
ters intrusted to his care; so, as [ do not care 
to be dismissed from this beautiful island just 
at present, I think it best to be silent on such 
matters until I breathe a freer air. 


W. H. H. 


Wiscanain.—In the Assembly, March 31, 
Mr. Sholes, from the Select Committee on pe- 
titions on the subject, submitted a report upon 
the Fugitive Slave Law, which was not read, 
on account of its length. It was accompanied 
by a joint resolution instructing our Senators 
and our Representatives in Congress to use all 
honorable means to procure the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Mr. Chase moved 
ponement to June 6. The motion prevailed, 
by 38 to 19. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 

For Woodworth’s Youth's Cabinet, which has the 
reputation, in every section of the Union, of being 
“the best young people’s magazine in America.’”’ A 
new and improved volume has just commenced, and 
subscribers are pouring in from_overy quarter. Up- 
wards of 2.500 new subsoriptions have been received 
since the issue of tho initial number, The editor’s 
“Rambles in the old World,’ which have added so 
much to the popularity of the magazine, will be con- 
tinued during the entire year. Each number con- 
tains 48 pages, is beautifully illustrated, and filled 
with just such reading as is best adapted to entertain 
and instruct the yotithful reader. A yearly volume 
embraces nearly 600 pages, and about 100 engra- 
vings. 

“Mr. Woodworth possesses a decided genius in 
writing for the young. In this department he is sur- 
passed by fow, if any, in this country. His style is 
chaste, simple, transparent, and always fresh and 


spirited. We cannot too highly commend the Cas- 
1nET.”—New York Tribune. 


OG The price of this splendid magazine, in conse- 
quence of its immenso subscription list, is only one 
dollar a year; four copies, $3; seven copies, $5- 
Specimen numbers, 6 cents. Postage, only 6 conts a 
year. Please forward your orders soon to the pub- 
lisher, D. A. WOODWORTH, 

March 24—4teo 118 Nassau st., New York. 
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IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN, 
EING aware that there are thousands of yo 

men out of employment, who would desire to en- 
ter some light and luorative business, I offer for sale 
upwards of thirty different Receipts, many of which 
have been sold the past year for five dollars apiece, 
and the whole comprising so many different ways to 
make money. In the sale of one of the articles alone, 
I have known young men the past year to make from 
five to twelve dollars per day ; and in the manufacture 
and sale of any one of the articles, no young man of 
energy and ability can fail to make money. 

Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, Mass., enclosing one 
dollar, and the Receipt will be returned by mail. No 
letter taken from the office unless prepaid. 

- BOWMAN. 


April 14—3t 
NEW CARRIAGES AT AUCTION, 

4 tem subscriber, wishing to establish a Repository 

at some central point at the West, for the sale of 
Eastern-built Carriages and Wagons, will sell at pub- 
lie auction, on Tuesday, May 10, 1853, at 9 o’clook 
A.M., his Carriage and Blacksmith Shops, with all the 
tools, fixtures, stock, &c., used in the manufacture of 








carriages, together with twenty new Carriages, Con- 
cord Wagons, and two-seated Buggies, all of the first 
quality. 


He would also solicit communications from any gen- 
tlemen in the States of Illinois, Michigan, an is- 
consin, in tegard to the advantages of any particular 
location for the sale of Eastern mt work, 

JAMES F. BRADLEY, Hubbardston, 

April 14. Worcester County, Mass. 


“BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, ETC, 
ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES will alleviate 
any irritation of the bronchial tubes, hoarseness 
or other impediments of the voice, whether produced 
by cold, influenza, or any unusual exertion of the vo- 
eal organs in public speaking or singi Public 
speakers and vocalists will find these Lozenges ser- 
viceable for clearing the voice. 

Put up by JO J. BROWN & SON, Boston; and 
for sale in New York by JOHN MEAKIM;; Philadel- 
hia, FREDERICK BROWN; Washington, ESPEY 
y MORRISON, Agenis for the District of pe ae 

Pp . 


CHOCOLATE, COCOA, AND BROMA, 


BAKER & CO.’8 American and Vanilla Pre- 
e mium Chocolates, Cocoa, and Broma, to which 
first premiums have been awarded by the chief Insti- 





Corner of E and Seventh streets. 





tutes and Fairs of the Union, are for sale by all the | 


principal grocers in the United States, and by their 
nts— 
"andy & Murray, New York; Grant & Twells, 
Philadelphia; Thomas V. Brundige, Baltimore; Ken- 
net & Dudley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., 
April 14—4t Dorchester, Mass. 


Cc. B. ADAMS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
(Late of the P.O. Department,) 


Hs opened an office for the prosecution of claims 
against the Government, (either before the De- 

artments or Congress,) and for the transaction of any 
Caslaees requiring the personal services of an attorney 
at the seat of Government. 

Mail contractors, late asters, and others, can 
have their business promptly attended to, without vis- 
iting Washington. 

Letters for information upon any subject will be 
promptly r ded to, provided a proper fee is en- 
closed. ‘address _C. B. ADAMS, 

April 14—3t Washington, D. C. 

References. — Hon. W. H. Seward, Hon. Truman 
Smith, U. 8. Senate; Hon. 8. D. Hubbard, late Post- 
master General. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES, 
B* HON. eee SUMNER. hi ahs erg 6 
, illustrati e 
Suit “ie makes 2 beautifel 16m velans of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
most.elegant style, on the best paper. 
THE ARGUMENT. 








ntroduction. Terri of the Barbary States. The 
gateway, into the past lands of ——’s plant- | tricity, andthe sun set in @ flood of golden glory. ‘Butgact and Sources pr; Prater tng : 
ation. Why should I speak of palm avenues We have no twilight here, but passin a moment | I. Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States. 
tod sa thickets, of piant ceybas and oul f Il. History of White Slavery in ag 
ed porn Oe ethionine bulls and Span- 7 
ish mul orange groves and aquacates and lence i eae 
maymis, big birds and little birds, flowers, red, to Barba- 











BUELL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
have now ready for delivery 


MANUEL PEREIRA; 
oR, 
THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
WITH 


Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston, 8. C., by F. C. Adams. 


J im above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
conts; muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pro- 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 

The above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Percira, steward of the British brig Jan- 

n, in the jail of Charleston, 8. C. 

The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17: 

“The above is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad- 
vance of its 5 orm and find that it gives a life- 
like picture’of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, 8. @.; to- 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea- 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen ; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi- 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that call 
for correction at their own hands, with a force that 
cannot be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
eommercial man, and philanthropist.” 


Any newspaper insorting the above advertisement, 
and sending a otegiooninicing it to Buell & Blanch- 
ard, Washington, D. C., will have a copy of the work 
sent it, postage paid. 


Will be Published during the Month of March, 
THE WORKS OF 
HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
Epirep sy Greoresr BK. Baker. 
Three Volumes Octavo. Price—$2.50 per Vol. 


T has beon well said that there is no living Ameri- 
can statesman whose works embody so much that 
will fix and roward the attention of the student, the 
statesman, and the og eet aay as those of Gov- 
ernor Seward. To the general reader—to those who 
wish to know who and what Governor Seward is, and 
especially to all who desire to obtain a complete his- 
tory of the State of New York for the Jast quarter of 
a century—these volumes will be of the highest in- 
terest. 
Popular Education in all its phases; Internal Im- 
provements, embracing the entire history of the ori- 
in, completion, and proposed enlargement of the 
rie canal, and of the New York and Erie and other 
railroads; Slavery, its rights and prerogatives, the 
duties and obligations of the freo States in regard to 
it; the Public Land Question, with a history and 
discussion of the Anti-Rent troubles in this State; 
Crime and its penaltios, including a review of several 
of the most exciting criminal cases that have ever 
occurred in» our State; Political Economy, in its 
adaptation to our national condition, &c., &., have 
all beon discussed with a freedom, vigor, and clear- 
ess, seldom if ever equalled. 

All the great questions which now agitate the pub- 

lic mind—the Fugitive Slave Law, the Annexation 
of Cuba, the Maintenance of the National Honor, the 
Protection of American Rights, &c., &c., are all so 
treated as to shed light upon the discussions of the 
day, and afford information to all who wisli to under- 
stand or discuss them. 
Governor Seward’s Correspondence, much of it 
having been written with no thought of publication, 
will be found particularly interesting and instructive, 
illustrating as it does the warmth with which he holds 
many of his peculiar opinions. , 

The Notes on New York, which occupy nearly two 
hundred pages of the second volume, form a com- 
plete history of the State from its first settlement to 
the commencement of his administration. His record 
of the proceedings to form the different Constitutions 
of the State, as well as of the straggles and triumphs 
of the great Canal ogg peed in the Legislature, is 
exceedingly valuable. These Notes may be com- 
nd gg unfavorably, with those of Jefferson on 
irginia. : 

For vigor and beauty of style, we are confident 
those volumes will be deemed a valuable acquisition 
to the best specimens of American eloquence. 
In the execution of the mechanical portion of the 
work, it is the intention of the Publisher that noth- 
ing shall be left to be desired. . 
A fine portrait of Governor Seward will be prefixed 
to the first volume; an engraving of his birthplace, 
in Florida, N. Y., to the second volume; and one of 
his present residence, at Auburn, N. Y., to the third 
volume—engraved in the best style of the art. 
. 8. REDFIELD, Publisher, 

110 and 112 Nassau stroet, New York. 
Contents of Vol. I—Biographical Memoir. Speech- 
es and Debates in Senate of New York. Speeches 
and Debates in Senato of United States: Freedom in 
the New Territories —in District of Columbia — in 
New Mexico—in Europe; French Spoliations; Kos- 
suth; Exiles of Ireland; American Steam Naviga- 
tion; Survey of Arctic and Pacific Oceans; The Fish- 
eries; Father Mathew; Sir John Franklin; Amin 
Bey; New York Mint; Peon Slavery; the Public 
Lands ; Internal Improvements; Fugitive Slave Law ; 
Catlin’s Indian Gallery, &c. Forensic Arguments: 
Tho Freedom of the Press, Cooper vs. reid De- 
fence of William Freeman; Patent Cases; Fugitive 
Slave Law, &c., &o. 
Contents of Vol. 11.—Notes on New York. Annual 
Messages to the Legislature—1839, 1840, 1841, 1842; 
Internal Improvements; Enlargement of Canal; 
Railroads; Education ; Immigration ; Legal rm ; 
The Currency; Free Banking; Prison D ine ; 
Anti-Rent Troubles, &., &c. Special Messages: Vir- 
ginia Slave Case; Georgia do.; McLeod Case; Sup- 
pressed Veto Message of New York Registry Law, 
&c., &c. Official Correspondence: Virginia Contro- 
versy ; MoLeod do.; Letters to Gen. Harrison, Danicl 
Webster, John Quincy Adams, &., &c. Pardon Pa- 
pers: Case of Thomas Topping, John C. Oolt, Benja- 
min Rathbun, &c., &e. 
Contents of Vol. III. — Orations and Discourses: 
Eulogy on Lafayette, 1834—on Henry Clay—on Dan- 
iel Webster —on A. H. Buell; Oration on Daniel 
O'Connell; Oration on John Quincy Adams, &o., &. 
Occasional Speeches and Addresses: The Union, 1825 ; 
For Greece, 1827; Sunday Schools, 1839; Cleveland 
Speech, 1848; Internal Improvements, &c., dc. Po- 
litical Writings: Addresses of Political Conventions, 
&o., 1824, 1831, 1832, 1834, 1837, 1844, &e., &o. Gen- 
eral Correspondence: Letters from Europe. 
' Feb. 24—6t 


A HANDSOME WEEKLY PAPER FOR FIFTY 
CENTS A YEAR, 


When ten or more are sent to one address. 


HE PITTSBURG WEEKLY DISPATCH will 
be published every Saturday morning, on a sheet 
the size of the Daily Dispatch, neatly printed on new 
and beautiful minion and agate type. It will contain 
the latest news by telegraph and mails; local news 
of the city and county; news of the neighborhood, 
comprising Western Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
Bastern’ Ohio; news from a distance; carefully pre- 
pared market reports ; original and selected poetry, 
tales, anecdotes, &c.; and everything necessary to 
make an agreeable and entertaining Independent 
New 7 —and will be mailed to subscribers at 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, payable invariably in ad- 
- vance, the name being struck from our books on the 
expiration of the period = for. In order, however, 
to make it a Penny Weekly. occupying the same po- 
sition in the country which the daily docs in the 
cities, we will send it to clubs at the following rates : 

Threo copies to one address, one year 

Five do. do. do. - 

Ter do. do. do. - ong 

And that those who desire to see and read a paper 
before subscribing for a year, may have an opportu- 
nity, we will (for a short time) receive clubs at tho 
following rates : 

Five copies to one address, three months $1 
Twelve do. do. do. - - 2 
Twenty do. do. do. - - 8 

Postage. — The paper will be free in Allegheny 
county. In the State of Pennsylvania thirteen cents, 
and elsewhere twenty-six cents a year. 

Very few advertisements will be inserted. 

The Daily Dispatch was established, by one of the 
present publishers, in 1846, and has now a circula- 
tion of $5,300 copies. It is sent by mail for any pe- 
riod paid for, at the rate of 25 cents a month. Post- 

© in Pennsylvania 19} cents a quarter, elsewhere 
33 cents. Address FOSTER & FLEESON, Publish- 
ers, Daily Dispatch Office, Pittsburg, Pa. 

OS Both the above oppose Slavery in eve- 

form, and advocate free land, a prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, and all useful reforms. Mar. 31—2t 


AGENTS WANTED! AGENTS WANTED!! 
NE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED, both 


travelling and local, to obtain subscribers for 
and sell bound volumes of 


THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


Also, to sell Carey’s Harmony of Interests, the ablest 
work published on proiection to home industry. 
Porms of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil.— 
One copy one year,in advance, $3; two copies, $5; 
five copies, $10; ten copios, $15; twenty copies, $25. 
Every reader of the National Era should become 
pe gana? of the Plough, ae ae ant Dos dah, 
all general and local agents o M 
by authorized to act as agents for the Plough, the 
Loom, and the Anvil. Postage only 6 cents a year. 
A large monthly publication of 64 pages, devoted to 
protection to home industry, agriculturo, mechanics 
and manufactures, fruit, trees, flowers, gard ‘ 
cattle, hogs, horses, sheep, poultry, 4c. Specimen 
numbers sent . ‘Form your clubs, and send in 


MYRON FINCH, Publisher, 
March 31—3t 9 street, New York. 
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pen. 


changes of an excitin 
years past—changes affecting the social 
tions @nd material interests of every individ- 
ual—without calling into activity the most 
Nothing tends so surely to 
sharpen the wits and enlighten the jadgment, 
as the possession of property, and the necessity 
It is all very well for the 
other classes to feel a jealousy for peasant pro- 
rietors, and a dislike of their independence ; 
ut it is not less certain that, poor as are the 
means of education placed at their disposal, 
they defend their rights to their little holdings 
with considerable tact, as well as tenacity. 

In one sense, property gives intelligence ; 
while, on the other hand, slavery as surely stul- 
In no country is that clearer 


siuggish minds. 


of taking care of it. 


tifies the mind. 
than ia Europe. 

If anythieg more than another tended to 
give superiority to the armies of the Empire, it 
was the moral effect of that independence 
which the division of the land produced among 
Compared to the serfs and boors 
st of Europe, they had become another 


Frenchmen. 
of t 
class 
France has nevertheless labored under con- 
siderable difficulties, owing to the existence of 
restrictions not consistent with the new state 
of things. The oppressive mortgage system 
grew up; the small proprietors could not find 
the means of improving land; taxation for all 
was extraordinarily heavy ; 
duties were levied upon produce on entering 
towns ; roads were infamous, and communica- 
tion difficult, so that it was hard for a small 
proprietor to keep himself from ruin.» 

Within ten or fifieen years many improve- 
ments for intercommunication have been made, 
and great benefits have been the result; but 
that liberty of action has not been attained 
which the ay yang non be necer- 
sary to give him the fu of his powers. 
ve. dit till weighs like on bephas on the ma- 


sorts of pur 


jority. 


Now, the moral effect of a division of prop- 
erty—the destruction of feudal rights over men 
and land—has been to create a great republi- 
can nation. All the influence of the priest- 
hood cannot change the positive teachings of 
facts and the moral consequences of fairness. 
La Vendée, the former hot-bed of royalty, is 
no less altered in its opinions than the aristoc- 
racy itself, by the insensible action of modern 
liberalism. 
love of liberty and 


mands. 


The love of military glory is fast taking o 
secondary place in the Frenchman’s mind. 
This is the result of the same circumstances. 
The assertion that Republics are ot an ; 
ive character is no more true than to assert 
that the old Governments were not i 
Unquestionably, if the conditions of proper 
are uncqual aud unfair, there will be fou 
under any form of government, a vast multi- 
tude.of unemployed, who will create work of 
some sort, out of which to make themselves a 
position or occupy their minds. 
France is now not merely a great 
power—not merely at the ‘head of 
e sciences, and of the fashions— 
great manufactural 
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and naval 
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spies of 1789 og ydcnd 
lectual and moral progaess of tl 
dle and upper classes. I wish to be distin 
understood in saying “ moral 
the very corruption of the time, 
delity,” as it was called, was in fact a protesta- 
tion of human intell 
eries of the “ faithfi 


That there is great irritati 
arope, cannot be denied 


against the mock- 
- : Rr ds: in It was 
“infidelity” to “ infidelism, forms, 
i It was the reverberation 
of the Protestantism which in name 
ople of France, had been ta 
ut, as reform was inevi their protesta- 
tions assumed the ugly and ridiculous form of 
reviving in these days, and jumbling up to- 
hristian views of social 
rights, the imperfect ideas of the ancients. 

In the Revolutions of 1830. and 1848, it was 
remarked that the principles prevalent among 
the people were of a higher tone. The ancients 
were no more talked of; Christ was the great 
master and example, and moral law and order 
the controlling sentiment, until distress and 
irritation were created by the bad conduct of 
the other classes. 

In each of these revolutions the 

he active work, the fighting ; 
selves, and their material prospects for the mo- 
ment, to advance the great cause of Liberty. 
But they did not and could never have fought, 
until the other classes provided them with arms 
for the purpose, and countenanced and led 
them on. 

They are now again a 
plotting and conspiring in the world will not 
advance them one iota. Some fanatic may at- 
tempt to assassinate the tyrant; yet another 
will jump in his place; but the gr J 
Frenchmen will take no interest in such wild 
acts. They are too much occupied in gaining’ 
their daily bread, to be plaguing themselves 
with the intrigues of the fanatical. Let us ob- 
serve here, moreover, that many of the plots 
denounced by the police and Government are 
got up by secret agents, in order to implicate 
(against their will frequently) men who are 
feared on account of their liberal views and 
moral influence over their fellow-workmen. 
Between the police and corrupt magistrates, 
seeking to recommend themselves to their chief, 
shameful instances of persecution occasionally 
take place. Sometimes these acts are the con- 
sequences of orders to use all means to remove 
honest and influential individuals, 
lace, we will begin by re- 
rench are great talkers, and 
those among them who cannot read, may pick 
up a vast amount of information through the 
conversational charms of the language. _ This 
is so true, that there is hardly a subject upon 
which a Frenchman of the lower class, how- 
ever illiterate, cannot converse. Living upon- 
lighter and more wholesome food and drink 
than some of their neighbors, they have greater 
animal spirits, and more liveliness of mind and 
imagination, and a keener perception of 
things. 

The French mind is not only quick and per- 
but profound, and singularly mathe- 
and calculating. There are strong re- 
semblances between them and the Scotch 


land, where the most intense su 
produced the dee 
among the lower 
Neither can we make any comparison be- 
tween the accidental advantages of a colony, 
like the United States, and the deep-seated dif- 
ficulties of old countries, where, in politics and 
law, as in religion, there is so much irrecon- 
cileable mystification, 


st desire of vengeance 
and bigotry. ages. 





For the National Era. 
GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. 


BY E. JESSUP EAMES. 


He trod upon the summit of the ages, 

His lofty brow stamped with tho Godlike soul ; 

His feet were beautiful upon the mountains, 

And in his hand he held a mystic scroll, 

Whereon was writ, in gold-illumined letters, 

The great and glorious Gospel of the Free, 

And, like a spirit’s thrilling voice re-echoed, 
Went forth the sound, far over land and sea— + 
“Spread the glad tidings to all men that be! 

Let the down-trodden and subjected nations 
Hear the Evangel given from above— 

A beam of God, like daybreak on the darkness— 
Be Free, with the Divinity of Love! 

In the wide sphere of Duty’s pathway move, 

Free in the Faith thou hast in the Redemption 
Of Human Nature; free in heart and hand 

Full of trve blessings for God's wide creation, 

Where beats the large heart of Humanity, 
Obedient to the Father’s great command: 

Labor that a// the Nations may be Free 

To accept tho ‘ perfect law’ of Human Liberty ! ” 





For the National Era. 
GERRIT SMITH. WHAT WILL HE DO? 


Many papers, since the election, are. labor- 
ing with this question. For the most part, 
they have noticed the fact of the election of 
Gerrit Smith to Congress with the most evident 
Old partisan papers, always pu- 
ritanically orthodox until now, have broken 
out in terms of absolute laudation and exulta- 
tion over not only the distinguished “member 
elect,” but also over the chivalrous district 
which has elected him; and this not in our 
own State merely, but over the Green Mount- 
ains and beyond the Mississippi. 

Occasionally, however, a paper has spoken of 
the event in a different spirit. The Albany 
Register, for instance, shows daggers, and ex- 
claims : “ Gerrit Smith! prince of fanatics! ! is 
elected to Congress!!!” Appalling announce- 
And when it is recollected that the 
“ Old Twenty-second”’ is the district lately rep- 
resented by William Duer, prime minister of 
Fillmore, and high priest of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and is that which has now fallen into 
the hands of the “Prince of Fanatics,” it is 
all accounted for, that the Register looks black 
in the face, as it breaks the sad tidings to its 
Silver Gray friends throughout tho State. 

The New York Times, also, is greatly dis- 
tressed that we should have elected “a man of 
no influence” to Congress. 
the State will sustain from the practical va- 
cancy in this district. Perhaps the Times, in 
its commiseration of our condition, will con- 
sent to send us from New York some of those 
“eminent men” who have and are so greatly 
to distinguish that city by their benign influ- 
ence in a legislative capacity, both at the State 
and at the National Capitol. The Times has 


ranco could not have gone through 80 many 
character, for sixty 


It mourns the loss 


“ But what impression can he [Smith] make 
His first speech will be heard 
with some curiosity, and perhaps with a sort of 
admiration ; but he will be set down at once as 
incurably crazy—as a man to be pitied, but 
not reasoned with, and after a little time onl 

to be listened to as a necessity involved in his 
He proposes to argue Congress into 
believing that there is no such thing as slavery ; 
that the prevalent notions upon that subject 
are delusive, and that those gentlemen who 
come from Southern States with the notion 
that slavery is recognised by their State laws, 
and that the Federal Constitution protects it 
from being interfered with by other authorities, 
are under misapprehension. 
well devote himself to proving that every man 
really stands on his head, or that it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the sun shines in the day- 
time. He would be listened to with just as 
much respect, and would make just as much 


upon Congress ? 


He might just as 


“And it is not only upon these topics that 
he will sink into a. position of utter insignifi- 
cance. But no one will have the slightest con- 
fidence in his opinion or his judgment upon any 
He will not be able to render his con- 
stituents or the country the slightest service, in 
any way, or in regard to any interest.” 

pers are not quite so confident as 
the Times that Mr. Smith can have no influ- 
ence at Washington, and can therefore “do 
nothing,” they are, as we have said, just now 
laboring with the question, What will he do? 
And outside of the papers, too, the public curi- 
osity hereabouts is greatly in toil about this 
matter. By the way, is it not a little strange 
that a man of “no influence,” mere “ fanatic,” 
should become all at once the subject of so 
many anxious inquiries? Why need the Times 
mourn or the Register swear about him ? 
.can surely do no harm; and if these dear 
friends would but bottle their tears, and scold 
softly about it, Mr. Smith might drop so gently 
into his “ position of utter insignificance,” that 
the country should never know he had been 
Congress. We commend to them, 
most affectionately, Dr. Parker’s panacea for 
these evils—to always 
forget that “ Abolitionists aint nothing to no- 
body.” But, to other good 
ing, What will Mr. Smith 
our personal knowledge of the man, and some 
of the cireumstances attending his election) to 
make a short answer. 

And, in the first place, Gerrit Smith in Con- 
gress will faithfully attend to all the duties and 
details, greater and lesser, of legislation. No 
bill will be introduced, so elaborate or learned, 
so cunning or politically profound, that he will 
not find time to fully disentangle and analyze, 
to its simplest elements; and, on the other 
hand, no act.will pass, of such minor import- 
ance that he shall not perfectly understand its 
“fall force and effect.” 
will always invite his attention to the citadel 
defend ; while a proposed law, concealing 
a wolf’s teeth and heart, will never deceive 
him by presenting the gentle front of the lamb. 
But Mr. Smith will not be prompted to this 
from the impulses of a jealous or i 
nature. No man is more generous in his im- 
than he, For this, let his fame answer. 
edulity is with him alm 


mocratic ideas, it would 

* be necessary to carry out the schemes broached 
at the end of Louis Phili 
their success against a who’ 
the country so for a time 
demoralize and enslave it. As this is not 
sible, we may therefore conclude that, w 
ever changes take place in the form of go 
ment, every one of them must, to hold its 
ground, make some concession to popular de- 
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think suspicious here. But he would do 
this because it belongs to his ideal of a states- 
man ; it enters the list of duties which in his 
estimate devolve upon one. 
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good friends. We have no idea that 
will dishonor himself, or us, or his 
country. That he entertains some “ peculiar 
| views” in relation to po 
of | deniably true. He does so, also, in relation to. 
religious questions ; but they are as peculiarly 
his own, as the views are 
No one here fecls that any danger will come 
from them—no one abroad need apprehend 
any ~~ annoyance on account of them. Mr. 
Smith’s is not a face of brass, nor is his charac- 
ter at home very greatly distinguished for im- 
udence. We can assure the editor of the 
times, and any one else who has like misgiv- 
ings in reference to Mr. Smith’s ¢ 
ee. cg that they can, if 
m a most agreeable visit 
sion at Peterboro’, and prolon 
whole week, being most a 
ably entertained, and without being 
tur or shocked b 1 
their host. Mr. Smith in this respect is great- 
ly misunderstood, and the Times is as ignorant 
of the man as his veriest defamer in the land. 
The fact is, no man in the country has @ juster 
appreciation of the right of private opinion and 
r. Smith; and, valuing it 
‘as it deserves to be valued, no one defends it 
for himself more firmly, nor yields it to others 
more gracefully. Mr. Smith is accredited 
everywhere as being a gentleman—aye, and 
after the noblest pattern. 
this, and yet is apprehensive that the constant, 
in season and out of season, obtrusion of these 
“peculiar views,” is going to endanger the 
reputation of the country, and especially of us 
his constituents. We assure that paper that 
its alarm on this head will prove quite ground- 
less. Mr. Smith is not only a gentleman, but 
hoe is also a modest man, and will never urge 
his views, of any sort, upon anybody, where an 
imperious sense of duty does not call for it, 
r. Smith will be set down 
as “incurably crazy.” We think, on the other 
hand, that he will be esteemed by all his asso- 
ciates in Congress, and most so by those who 
shall know him most intimately, as hopefully 
sane and eminently practical. 
lieved, by the readers of the Times, that this 
crazy-headed man—this rider of moonbeams 
and delver in speculative fog-banks—is at this 
moment, and for many years past has been, 
conducting, under his own personal and daily 
supervision, even to the smallest details of his 
office, a larger and moro widely-extended busi- 
ness than has probably fallen to the lot of any 
other man in Central New York? 
such is the truth. Mr. Smith is no ranter. He 
has no time for that employment; and it is 
only a wonder here, how, from the cares of his 
vast business, he has been able to find sufficient 
time to mature and propagate the views which 
have rendered him so famous. 
system and method in business, and his habits 
of personal industry and energy, it is undoubt- 
edly to be attributed. 

‘hat he entertains “ views” which are prop- 
erly denominated “ peculiar,” we have said is 
true. It is not our business now to defend 
them. They are not adopted by any consider- 
able portion of his constituency. He was not 
elected to Congress pecause he entertained 
them. They constitute the “planks” of no 
political platform, here or elsewhere. 
no party organized to uphold them. None such 
is anticipated. Of all this Mr. Smith is fully 
aware. Let us now concede to him, in addi- 
tion to his other qualifications to which we 
have referred, but an ordinary share of com- 
mon sense, and who will suppese that Mr. 
Smith will attempt to “enforce” audience at 
Washington, for “ views” which do not secure 
audience for him in Madison county, his own 
home? On the contrary, no man is more ready 
to acknowledge the singularity of those views 
than himself, or more reluctant to press them, 
when not legitimately under discussion. 
we shall hear just as much about “ Woman’s 
Rights,” “Church and State,” and what is 
called his “ultra Abolitionism,” at Washing- 
ton, as we shall about the seyenth-day Sab- 
bath, which he keeps, and no more. 

And why, then, is Gerrit Smith elected to 
Congress, and by such an unparalleled vote ? 
The answer is a very simple one. 
great and all-absorbing question, now engross- 
ing all minds, the heart and intellect of Gerrit 
Smith are in full unison with the hearts and 
intellects of the people of this district. 
question is, the relations of the National Goy- 
ernment to Slavery. It is a practical question— 
practical enough for the Times, practical 
enough for the people. 
make it practical here, by electing over the 
heads of regular nominees, of both the old par- 
ties, and by an unprecedented majority, a man 
whose position on that question is as widely 
known as is his ability to maintain it. 

The Government of these United States must 
be absolved from Slavery. Northern consciences 
cannot bear the sin, Northern pride will not sub- 
mit to the shame of it. 
ment is a free Government—it upholds Freedom, 


than what it is, viz: ey | 
and every institution, political, 

gious, which not only does, 
oppose their church. 
be extended ; and if no abler pen takes it up, 
on.I will continue them, 


but which m 
remarks ae 
ject 
; veananswer. = 
Very truly, 





We publish the following, (which was de- 
clined by the T’ribwne,) not because we concur 
in its peculiar doctrine, but we are willing to | 
see fair play —Ed. Era. 


THE CONSTITUTION — SLAVERY — GERRIT 


dong GREELEY of — a — the 
iar view” of | Other day, I remarked, “ We haye a one 
aes ee firm friend of Human Rights, secured for the 

“Who do you mean?” 

“ Gerrit Smith,” Ir 

“Gerrit Smith is a” 
uff, contemptuous respon ‘ 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me,” said 
I, “what principle he patronizes, that would 
be liable to be mistaken for the bantling of a 
‘fool,’ or what act of his life justifies your as- 
sertion that he is a fanatic?” 

“Why,” said my friend, “as to the last, I 
uite sure; but as to his being a fool, 
early enough demonstrated by his ri- 
diculous position that ‘Slavery is illegal and 
unconstitutional.’ ” 

I did not stop to argue the question with my 
friend, further than to ask him if he had ex- 
amined the grounds upon which Gerrit Smith 
professes to base this conclusion. 
that he had not, but was quite sure they were 
aa the Tribune (his oracle) had so 
them. Here then, thought I, the 
Tribune has. done an injury, unintentionally 
perhaps, to a man of acknowledged mental 
force and clear-sightedness, by giving the con- 
clusion simply to which Mr. Smith had arrived, 
without indicating the process by which that 
conclusion had been found. 

Tho Tribune has not refuted any argument 
by which that conclusion is sought to bo sus- 
tained, and has left its readers to infer that 
none other than fools could adopt a conclusion 
which itself so complacently ignores. 

Will you permit me to state, in brief, cer- 
tain of the grounds upon which the “ uncen- 
stitutionality of Slavery” in the States is sup- 


1 and a fanatic,” was 
judgment than has 


The Times allows 


The Times thinks 


You cannot but be aware that there aré 
large numbers of your fellow-citizens (and the 
number is rapidly increasing) who entertain 
seriously this proposition. 


It involves stupen- 
dous revolutiona 


If it be an error, 
you must acknowledge it to be a most danger- 
ous one—a nucleus of anarchy—and [ see not 
how you can justify your neglect of it. 
should, in my opinion, if it is false, refute it, 
and expose it to the odium which, as a false- 
hood of the first magnitude, it merits; but if a 
truth,.manfully espouse and advocate it. 
the Evening Post makes a loose or false state- 
ment in arguing the tariff question, you are 
nimble enough in confronting it, and devote 
league-long articles to set the question upon 
i Surely, if the doctrine to 
which [ am calling your attention is a heresy, 
it is one too transcendently important to be 
dismissed with a mere dogmatic denial of its 
It threatens more than 
Not “furnaces” alone will this 
close, but it will silence the hum of all labor 
It is generally supposed that 
the doctrine of the “TIllegality of Slavery” is 
based upon the abstract 
“Wrong cannot be legaliz 


its legs again. 


claims to attention. 


roposition that 


1. Numberless decisions establish, incontro- 
vertibly, the proposition that “Slavery cannot 
exist but by sanction of positive law.” 

2. It is a fact, (admitted by leading South- 
ern men, as I shall show—but otherwise shown 
by a reference to the constitutions and statutes 
of the slave States,) that Slavery has not the 
“ sanction of positive law.” 

3. ThB “ Illegality of Slavery” follows. 

y has received abundant “recogni- 
tion” and “regulation” as an existing fact ; 


The Legislatures of the slave States have 
not looked behénd the fact. 
Mansfield, in the Somersett case, in 1772, de- 
cided that slaves could not be lawfully holden 
in the British dominions, of which this country 
If the Colonial Legislatures, 
previous to this decision, had-enacted laws, 
by virtue of which Slavery had hecome legal- 
ized, it is evident that this decision virtually 
abolished it, and annulled those laws! 

Has slaveholding become a legal business 


Lord Chief Justice 


We have chosen to 


was then a part. 


The National Govern-| Did the Declaration of Independence legal- 
Did the Articles of Confederation legalize it ? 
Such are the principles, such is the unalter-| _ Did the Constitution of the United States 
able determination of the great Anti-Slavery 
party of the North. As the faithful exponent 
of these principles, Mr. Smith is elected to 
Congress. As such, he represents a party, and 
laee by the side of Chase and 
Sumner, and Giddings and Wade, “a strong 
pillar of noble proportions,” in sustaining it. 
Thaf party, based upon the 
aggression upon the rights of 
defence of the rights of States, and the freedom 
of the nation must triumph. Under God, an- 
other Presidential election shall witness that 
triumph, in the total emancipation of the Fed- 
eral Government, alike from the control and the 
curse of Slavery. To aid in the accomplish- 
ment of this work, Gerrit Smith goes to Con- 
gress. To it he will devote his great heart, 
commanding intellect, and brilliant 
Rising even before the sun, (for his rigid habits 
in this respect will not be changed by his en- 
trance into public life,) he will employ the 
fresh hours of the morning in preparation for 
the toil of the day, and the last at night in in- 
voking the Ruler of Nations to make happy 
his country by making it free. 
S. E. Cuurcn. 
Hamilton, Madison co., N. Y., 
November 23, 1852. 


t is not claimed, I believe, by any, the most 
rampant of the “chivalry,” that either of 
those instruments legalized the traffic in human 
flesh. How, then, has it become a legalized 


The proposition that Slavery exists in the 
Southern States without the “ sanction of posi- 
tive law,” will now be established upon the 
testimony of Messrs, Senators Mason and 
Bayly, of Virginia. 

Pending the so-called “Compromise Meas- 
ures,” Mr. Mason, answering certain objec- 
tions against the Fugitive Slave Law, said, first, 
(in opposition to Mr. Dayton’s amendment, by 
which it was proposed to grant a trial by jury 
to the fugitive,) “A trial by jury necessarily 
carries with it a trial of the whole right, and 
a trial of the right to service will be gone into, 
according to all the forms of the court in de- 
termining upon any other fact.” 

The sequel will show why Mr. Mason shrunk 
from so just an inquiry. 
he, “it is proposed as a part of the proof to be 
adduced at the hearing, after the fugitive has 
been recaptured,that evidence shall be brought 
by the claimant to show that Slavery ts estab- 
lished in the State from which the fugitive has 
absconded. Now, this very thing, in a recent 
ease in the city of New 
by one of the judges of that State, which case 
attracted the attention of the authorities of 
and, and against which they protested.” 
* “Tn that case the State Judge went 
80 far as to say that the only mode of proving 
it was by reference to the statute book. Such 
proof is required in the Senator’s amendment; 
and if he means by this that proof shall be 
brought that Slavery is established by existing 
laws, it is IMPOSSIBLE to comply with the 
quisition, for no such law can be produced, 
apprehend, in_An¥ of the slave States. 
not aware that there is a single State in which 
the institution is established 

Again: Mr. Bayly, upon returnin 
from the Congress rendered immort 
assage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, in an address to his constituents holds 
the following conclusive language to the same 
point: “ We all know that Slavery was intro- 
duced into the British Colonies of America in 
absence of a statute, and solely under the pro- 
tection (*) of the common law!” 


Another view: It is claimed that the “in- 
tention of the framers” is the rule by which 
the Constitution is to be construed. Let us 
examine this point. The Convention of Dele- 
gates chosen to draft a Constitution, met in 
Philadelphia, and sat with closed doors. The 
orant, therefore, of the “ inten- 
t only in so far as 


rinciple, not of 
ates, but of the 


“Then again,” said 
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December 19, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


1 am encouraged to address a few lines to 
you for publication, from the fact that you 
have seen fit previously to give to your extend- 
ed circle of readers my former communications. 
In asking a repetition of this favor, I do so from 
@ conviction that the subject matter of this ar- 
ticle is one of very great importance to our 
country and to the world, and in hopes that 
some one more able than the writer will follow 
it up, and show its deleterious influence on so- 
ciety. The independent press is our only ref- 
uge; as the political would lose votes by its 
discussion, of course it could not be expected 
todoso, The religious press perhaps would, 
and sometimes do, speak of its evils; but its 
want of conformity in opposition to slavery 
nullifies its power. Asa groundwork for the 
few remarks I intend to make, I will state one 
undeniable truth, namely—our continually re- 
curring elections give great power and influ- 
ence to any small, compact, consolidated body 
of voters, who cannot be driven or bought, 
when from a higher source than our Govern- 
ment they receive their never questioned or 
disputed mandate or command—this com- 
mand issued, too, by those who acknowledge a 
higher power than any constitutional Govern- 
ment on earth—I mean the Pontifical power. 
Hitherto it has lain comparatively dormant. 
Nursed and encouraged in the bosom of De- 
mocracy, (no allusion to either party,) it is 
Just starting into political life. It will now 
undeceive its tolerant neighbors (I have almost 
said friends) by its aggressive warfare on 
ba een State.. 

rat act, politically, (see Boston Pilot.) is 
to vote hereafter for hen ey ho 7 
ed to public schools. The virtue of our poli 
icaf parties, if tried b 
| nature to justify 
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those “intentions” were su 
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vention who ur 
the Constitution. From the si 
instrument it would be difficult indeed to infer 
& recégnition of the “peculiar institation !” 
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LETTERS FROM AFRICA. 


Menopr Mission House, 

Sherbro Country, West Africa, Oct., 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
You will reollect that our mission was estab- 
lished by the late Rey. William Raymond, in 
connection with the return of the Amistad 
captives, as they have been called; but it seems 
to me, as I have learned the particulars from 
some of them, now living in the mission town, 
that they should be designated, most emphati- 
cally, the Amistad caplurers. By the way, I 
see from the last Eras received, that there is 
danger that the United States will yet pay for 
that noble band of freemen. If this would not 
be a triumph of slaveocracy, in the name of 
injured humanity, what would? 
When Mr. Raymond arrived in Africa, war 
was raging all along on this western coast, 
from Sierra Leone to Liberia; so that there 
was no road open to the missionaries, to go 
into the Mendi country, as was designed before 
they left America. I think the war was provi- 
dential; for it seems to me that by the mis- 
sions being obliged to settle down in the Sher- 
bro country, will enable it to do more good to 
Africa than it would if it had at first been es- 
tablished interior, in the land of the Mendians. 
I think this from the fact—a fact not gene- 
rally known—that it was established in the 
midst of one of the worst slave regions north 
of the Bight of Benin. 
lief that old Jim Tucker, as was called, ship- 
ped more slaves than any one man north of 
Indeed, his slaves at one time be- 
came so numerous, that he was obliged to col- 
onize them. And there is now quite an exten- 
sive region between here and the Big Boom 
river, called Potey Side, that was originally 
peopled entirely by his slaves. 
he mission was finally located upon the 
Tucker domain, and Harry Tucker was at the 
gime. driving a very brisk trade in human flesh. 
He had one factory, or barracoon, within about 
a mile of where | now write, and another at 
Sea Bar, just north of Gallinas. As a matter 
of course, Brother Raymond was severely tried 
with this state of things. A few days after > 
moved into one of King Harry Tucker’s houses, 
it was converted, to all intents and purposes, 
into a slave factory; for Tucker returned from 
@ visit to that notoxious slave-dealer, Lewis, 
with money, in the shape of rum and tobacco, 
for the purchase of more slaves, and placed 
them in Mr. Raymond’s room, for greater se- 
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Whenever there were new slaves purchased, 
they came for pay to the room of Mr. Ray- 
mond. Under these circumstances, Mr. Ray- 
mond, as I am told by those then living at Old 
Kaw Mendi, at once lifted up his voice against 
this traffic, and wielded his pen, to persuade 
the British Governmenf to put an end to it. 
His words took effect, and the influence was 
powerful and lasting. His denuff¥iations of the 
trade soon reached the ears of the Spaniards. 
As might have been expected, they were 
greatly exasperated. They immediately sum- 
moned Tucker, and told him that the white 
man who was with him would ruin the slave 
trade, and spoil the country. They also told 
him that unless he drove Mr. Raymond from 
his place and from the Sherbro country, if pos- 
sible, that they would not give him any more 
money. This was too much for the cupidity 
of Tucker, and he immediately returned to 
Kaw Mendi, and informed Mr. Raymond that 
he was doomed to leave the country. The 
issue was now fairly joined—either slavery 
must fall, or the mission be broken up. Which 
Mr. Raymond felt that but one 
answer could be given. Accordingly he called 
all his people, laid the case before them, and 
proposed spending the night in prayer. There 
was but one word among them—“ Let us 
King Kissicummeh and other chiefs 
heard of {.cker’s command, and at once sent 
messengers to say to him that the white man 
had come to teach their children books—thus 
giving them sense, and to do the country 
good; therefore, if he molested him, or sent 
him away, the country would call him to an 
Thus the mission was to stand and 
slavery was doomed. 

From that hour it has melted away before 
the Gospel rays, like the snows of winter be- 
fore the April sun and showers. 
work was so effectually accomplished, that in 
a few years Harry Tucker was driven from kis 
country, both of his towns in Kaw Mendi and 
Sea Bar were burned, and he is still an exile, 
and his towns are still in ruins. 
seems @ little remarkable, his own brothers 
turned against him, and were among the most 
effectual means of expatriating him. But in 
banishing Harry, they in turn were banished 
by other kings. 

At present, I think there is very little done, 
in our immediate vicinity, to supply slaves for 
a foreign market. The Tucker family have 
again been trying for a few months past to re- 
vive the trade about thirty miles from us, but 
the men of war watch them so closely that I 
cannot think they will be able to do much. 
From the foregoing you can judge whether the 
hand of God did not plant our mission here, 
instead of farther Interior. 
ted here, its influence has been more easily 
and directly exerted to break up the market on 
the sea coast, and thus remove the temptation 
to go to war back from the coast to procure 
slaves for the coast trade. 
the mission has ever been directed against this 
mammoth sin, and it has been, and still is, 
powerfully felt for hundreds of miles. 
news has gone abroad that these “white men,” 
instead of coming after slaves, have redeemed 
many, and returned them to their own coun- 
try again. This as you see gives usa strong 
hold on the affections of the people. 
ciate J. S. Brooks. and myself made a tour to 
the far interior, beyond where any white man 
had penetrated before, during the last dry 
season ; but although Mr. Brooks went some 
200 miles beyond where they had before seen 
a white face, yet we found that our name had 
gone before us, and the word everywhere was, 
when told that we were from the Mendi mis- 
you black man’s friend ; you come 
to teach poor African to read book and sabby 
God palaver, no more, 

We found a beautiful country, but I will not 
trouble you with this account now. At some 
future time I may give you a sketch of it from 
my note book. Yours, 


J. Cur.er Terr. 


adi 
Freetown, Sierr®@Leone, 
West Africa, February 15, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
Dear Sir: Thinking perhaps you might be 
pleased to have a correspondent in the Land 
of Ham, I haste to drop a few lines, on my ar- 
in at my adopted home. 
We left New York December 28th, and had 
a passage of thirty-five days to this place. The 
t of the voyage was very rough and 
We encountered a most terrific storm, 
which lasted nearly forty-eight hours. The 
captain and mates say they never saw aby- 
thing like it: We arrived here February Ist, 
and found many warm friends who had been 
long expecting us. The new recruits, eight in 
number, enjoy African ona 
The temperature is pleasant, and especially the 
mornings and eT 
anas, plantains, 
cocoa, cassada, &c., 


The oranges, pine- 
WSs, yams, sweet 
y are delighted 


Freetown, the capital of Sierra Leone, con- 
tained 18,000 at the last census. In the city 
are probably thirty or more chapels or places 
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from a b ¢ to the highest branches. 
behind no children 
. In business faculties they 
came here in the crowded 
not a stitch of clothing to their 
names, twenty years ago, are new very exten- 
sive merchants, doing a heavy business, owning | 
stores furnished ait goats from lo 
esides a large amount of ci 
siness, they will not fall behi 


“BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINE FORGOT)” 
perance House and Botanic Medici 

. J.T, WILLSORN., Seempadion a 
hay. Yast end of Main stree 
fifty-rods east of the Railroad Depot. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLIAH 
ze LISH, 


e State 

tt” Would 
into tion, effect 
of every Pv, a the Union? 
ct of this clause. I should be 





above Establishment continues in sucec 
tion during the winter as well as summer. 
great majority of cases pri 
than in the warm seagon. 
The constantly increasin 
publie has bestowed upon t 
seriber to believe that the facilities, ette 
he invalid receives here, afford 
neurpassed by any other establishment, f, 
restoration of health. 
The great. success which haa attended the 
the treatment of diseases peculiar to fem«le 
those which incapacitate them from walkin 
tially, without great suffering, indnces t 
say to all those who are afflicted, that the rapi: 
manency of the cures are recond to noue. 

T T. SEEHLY E, M.D, Propric:.» 
Cleveland Water Cure, Jan 1, 1853 Jan. §~ 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE oF PENNSYL. 


ogressing more rapidly in the ¢00] 


i patronage Which a £enerong 
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mechanical branches they are fair ; an 
there are so many varicties here. fro 
different tribes and places, yet there cannot be 
ace in the United States, of the same 
size and business, where there will be found 
less quarrelling. It is amazing to see how they 
eat things for Africa, 
@ slave trade is not 
dead, though the English cruisers harass the 
traders very much, and take many vessels, As 
to our cruisers from the United States, I think 
they are a mere dead expense. They neither. 
put down the slave trade; and 
it would be far better for tho cause, if every 
one of them was called home, and kept there. 

I cannot speak of Liberia as yet, as I have 
I expect to see it, and then I 


talong. We expect 
rom Sierra Leone. 
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‘ourth Annual Session. 


HE next session of this institution will commons 
try nor eare to on September 1ét, 1853, and close on the ¢ 
The session has been len 
half to five months. This has been done in gon, 
quence of a determination, on the part of the Par, 
ty, to render the course of instruction given by thon 
as thorongh and complete as that given in any Mai, 
ical College in the country. , 
Persons wishing copies of the Announcement, o 
desirous of further information, will please apply 
personally or by letter, to the Dean of the Paculiy’ 
DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. p. ”’ 
229 Arch s¢., Philadelphia 
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not been there. 
shall cheerfully report. 
communicate things of interest from time to 


Grorce THOMPSON. 


NEW BO 
OF RARE INTEREST AND VALUE, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 





SPIRITUAL RAPPINGS. 
R. E. C. ROGERS has completed, and now offers 
to the reading public, his great work on 


The Philosophy of Mysterious Agents, Humay, 


5 


Complete in one volume. 
This is, without doubt, the first and only wor 
which has ever appeared, in which this whole matter 
is thoroughly and philosophically explained, and go 
clearly as to amount to a demonstration. 

The following, from the editor of Zion's Herai 
is a fair sample of the unqualified notices from intd. 
ligent editors who have read the work: 

“ Philosophy of Mysterious Azents, No 3.—Thi 
number concludes Mr, Rogers’s book, which, now 
that it is finished, forms the only satisfactory and 
philosophical diseussion of the spirit rapping theory 
as yet published. To us, its reasonings appear con 
clusive and unanswerable. 
forever, 80 far aa the relation of disembodied spirit: 
to the production of those mysterious phenomena 
ealled spiritual manifestations, is concerned. Ho who 
reads it will certainly seo that human and mundi 
influences are all-sufficient for the production of eve. 
ry species of phenomena yet observed. We carnest}; 
recommend it as a valaable, timely, philosophical 
and successful answer to the doctrines of the spirit 


WING to the unparalleled draft upon our resour- 
the past year, on account of the unex- 
Incle Tom’s Cabin, a large number of 
most valuable manuscripts were obliged to lie un- 
touched in our safe, waiting a favorable moment to 
appear in print. We have availed ourselves of the 
earliest moment, and now offer them to the reader of 
g Most of them are issued. Those still in 
press will be published speedily. 


THE SILENT LAND; 
Or, Leaves of Consolation for the Afflicted. 
BY MRS. H. DWIGHT WILLIAMS, 
This volume is a compilation from the best prose 
poets of America and England, of their 


most beautiful pieces, for the solace of those who 
mourn the loss of near and dear friends. Price $1. 


THE SHADY SIDE; 
Or, Life in a Country Parsonage. 
; BY A PASTOR’S WIFE. 

‘This volume is designed, in a measure, as a con- 
trast to that charming little book, Sunny Side, and 
we doubt not that it will meet with quite as favorable 
a reception as that work. It is written in an admira- 
ble style, and he who commences its perusal will hard- 
ly be able to stop until he has gone through. Price 
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It solves the question 


ublished by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, Cleve- 
land Ohio; and for sale by Beoksellers generally 





PROSPECTUS OF THE SPIRITUAL BEACON. 
HE number of earnest and intelligent minds at 
present deeply interested in the wonderful Spi: 

itual Manifestations of the times } 

cation of a central journal, for these purposes: 

1st. To promote-the free interchange, between Spir 

itualists, of individual ideas and personal experienccs 

2d. To promote harmony of faith and unity of ac- 

tion in the great work to which they are called 

3d. For their defence against the caluranics ani 

denunciations of skepticism and ignorance. 

4th. For the dissemination of the evidences and tho 

truths of the new revelation. 

With these great Objects in view, we will com 

mence, on the first Thursday of March, 1853, the 

publication of a weekly newspaper, to be called 


The Spiritual Beacon. 


It will be edited on the broad platform of tole 
tion and free inquiry, by a committee of gentlemer 
and ladies well qualified for the task. 
will be kept well posted in all the spiritual develop. 
ments of the day, occurring in this or other quarters 
of the world. Each number of the Beacon will con 
tain a large amount of entertaining and instructive 
miscellany, not found in any other periodical. Tho 
per will be “double medium,” much 
larger than any Spiritual paper now published. 
erms.—The Beacon will be furnished to single 
subscribers, at $2 per annum, or $1 for six months— 
Twelve copics will be sent 
to one address for $20 per annum, and twenty copics 


COUNT STRUENZEE THE SKEPTIC, AND 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


Translated from the German, by Mrs. Wilson. 


This most interesting work contains the history of 
the last days of this distinguished man, and the ac- 
count of his numerous interviews and conversations 
with his pastor, Muntor, through whose instrumental- 
ity he was led to abandon his skepticism, and embrace 
the religion of Jesus. 


THE LAST HOURS OF CHRIST. 
By W. G. Schauffler, Missionary at Constanti- 


A portion of this most admirably written volume of 
Meditations on the last hours of our Saviour upon 
earth, was published some years since, and met with 
great favor from the religious public. The work has 
been re-written, and very much enlarged, and fs again 
offered to the community. - We would not say « word 
in its commendation to those who have read the vol- 
ume as originally published. To those who love to go 
with the Redeemer of men, to meditate in the garden 
of Gethsemane, or upon the mount of Olives, or by 


the sea of Galilee, this volume will afford a vein of sa- | invariably in advance. 


DR. BEECHER’S THIRD VOLUME. 


We have just issued the third yolume in the series 
of the writings of this venerable and eloquent man, as 
has been lately said of him by some one, “the father 
of more brains than any other man in the country.” 
This volume contains his Views or THEoLoey, and 
his celebrated Trial for Heresy before the Presbytery 
and Synod of Cincinnati, with a superb steel Portrait 
No clergyman’s library is 
complete withont Dr. Beecher’s writings. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES. 
BY HON. CHARLES SUMNER, V. 8. S, 


Tilustrated with 50 seperb designs by Billings, en- 
graved by Baker, Smith, & Andrews. Price 50 cts. 

This superb volume in its typography and ilbustra- 
tions, and elegant in its composition, being one of the 
finest productions of its accomplished author, is offered 
to the public in this most attractive form, with the 
hope that thousands may peruse its glowing pages, and 
from them receive fresh stimulus in their efforts to ele- 
vate humanity from degradation and wrong. They will 
learn from it that in years past, White Men as well as 
Blacks have felt the galling yoke of slavery. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERIOUS RAPPINGS; 
Or, the Dynamic Laws and Relations of Man. 
BY DR, E. C, ROGERS, 


A learned and philosophical exposure of the mod- 
ern belief in spiritual manifestations, showing, most 
conclusively, that we teed not go to the spirit world to 
account for those things, but that they can all be ex- 
plained by human agency, and upon philosophical 
principles. Let thie believers in spiritual rappings read 
this able and conclusive work. Price $1. 


THE TRIAL BY JURY. 
; BY LYSANDER SPOONER. 


We need not inform the public that any work from 
Mr. Spooner’s pen would be one of great research and 
learning—his logical acuteness as a writer is too well 
known. This, his last, and perhaps his greatest effort, 
on the Trial by Jury, is destined to create a commo- 
tion in the world. Jurymen will learn their rights and 
duties from it, and also learn to what an alarming ex- 
tent their rights have been encroached upon. We be- 
speak for this able treatise a candid perusal. Price— 
$1.25 in cloth, $1.50 in law sheep. 


GERMAN UNCLE TOM. 
TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR HUTTEN. 
In One Volume Octavo. Price, Fifty Cents. 


The English language has been exhausted in praise 
of this unrivalled tale; and this translation into the 
German language we believe will be as popular amon 
4 4 : : P g 
the large German population of this country. 


OG Will not the friends of the cause send in their 

names immediately ? 
CHARLES E. KING, Publisher 

141 Main st., Cincinnati, over Derby's Bookstore 





TO THE TRAVELLING PUELI¢, 
¥ HE MADISON HOUSE, located on Maia street, be- 
tween Front and Columbia, C/INCINNAT. 
much enlarged during the past tummer, and is ent 
entertain its former patrons and a portion of the travelling 


Merchants, tradera, and others visiting the city, wi!! find 
the Madison House well located, aceummodations good 





MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 62 William street, Room No. 12 


HIS Agency is establiehed for the purchase and rale, on 

commission, of unimproved mines and mining stocks in 
companies organized and at work. Aiso, fox furnisbiug all 
kinds of machinery and mining tools, as ordere !. 
chemical analysis of ores and other substances, as forwart 
ed from any part of the country. A printed circular, giving 
fuli explanations, will be sent in answer to any post paid 
letter, enclosing one three cent office stam 


Indeed, the 


B, E. BORDEN, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Woonsocket, Rhode 
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AYEA@’S CHERRY PECTOHAL, 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, RRONCHITI2, 
WHOOPING-COU@H, CKOUP, 48STHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

O cure a cold, with headache and sorenesa of the body, 
take the Cherry Pectural on going to bed, and wrap tp 
werm, to sweat during the night. 

For # cold and cough, take it morning, noon, aud even: 

inx, according to directions on the bottle and the difi- 

culty will soou be removed. None will jong suffer from this 
troubie, when they find it can be so readily cured. Pereons 
afflicted with a seated cough, which breaks them of their 
rest at night, will find, by taking the Cherry Pectoral of 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken sleep, 
and consequently refreshing rest. Great relief from euf- 
fering, avd =n ultimate cure, is afforded to thous@ids who 
are thus afflicted, by this iuvaluable remedy. “ 
From its agreeable effect in these cases, many find them- 
selves unwiliing to forego ite use when the necessity tor! 


By its being loca- 


Fromtwo eminent Physicians in Fayelteville, Tenn. 
Fayettevitie, Tenn., April \6, 1861. 
Sin: We have given your Cherry Pectoral an extensiv¢ 
trial in our practice, and find it to surpass every other rem 
‘| edy we have for curing affections of ther 


The influence of 


To singers and public apeakers thisreme: 

the throat aud longs, 
removes all hoarseness in a few be 
and wonderfully increases the power and flexibil 


uch relieved, and often wholly 
Bat there are some ca® ~ 
ly to no medicine. Cherry fee 


Asthma is generally m 
cured, by Cherry Pectcral. 
obstinate as to yield entire 
toral wi'l cure them, if they can be cured. 

Bronchitis, or irritation of the throat and up 
of the lungs, may be cured by taking Cherry 
small and frequent doses. 


My asso- 
HUMOROUS, GRAVE, AND WITTY. 
BY M. LAFAYETTE BYRN, M. D. 
There are hours when men need relaxation from the 
sterner labors of life, both bodily and mental. 
these seasons, such a volume as the above is a desira- 


ble companion, and affords that relief which the mind 
needs. Price $1. 


In Press, to be issued speedily, 
THE KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
BY MRS. H, B, STOWE. 
A work which will most thoroughly establish the 
truth of every statement in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
a good many not in that work. -Price 50 cents. 


GIDDINGS’S SPEECHES. 


The Congressional Speeches of this distinguished 
and uncompromising Anti-Slave 
battling nobly with the 
in one yolume 12mo. 


The uncomfortable op 


Rey. Dr. Lansing, of Brooklyn, New York, states: 
“Ef have seen the Cherry Pectoral cur 
asthma and bronchitis as leads me to believ 
fail to cure those diseases.’’ 

For croup, give an emetic of antimony, to be 
large aud frequent dosea of the 
subdues the disease. If taken in season, 


* “Whooping cough may be broken up and soon ¢ 
the use of Cherry Pectoral. 

The influenza is speedily removed b 
merous instances have beea noticed ¥ . 
were protected from any serious consequences 
neighbors, without the Cherry Pectoral, were ® 


veteran, who is still 
wers of darkness. Completo 
With a portrait. _ Price $1. 


THE WRITINGS OF JUDGE JAY ON THE 
SLAVERY QUESTION. 


Now first collected. An invaluable yolume, with a 


I write to inform you of the truly rema! 
your Cherry Pectoral in this 
One of my daughters was comp 
a dreadful whooping cough, by takin. . 
of our very best physicians, freely states that ! 
it the best remedy we have for pulmonary dises 
he has cured more cases 0 
medisine he ever admicistered. 

Our clergyman of the Baptist chare 
the run of influenza here this season, he be wer 
your medicine he could scarcely have believed 


KEY TO UNCLE TOM, IN GERMAN. 


This work is now being translated into German, by 
one of our best German scholars, and will be issued 


soon after the publication of the English edition. From the dictinaiel 





Baunswick, Ma., February» 


I have found the Cherry Pectoral, as its ip 
y for colds, and cough 
y 


WRITINGS OF 
PROFESSOR BELA B. EDWARDS, D. D. 
BY REV. PROF. PARK, D. D. 
WITH A MEMOIR, BY DR. PARK. 


This work, which has been unavoidably delayed, 
will be issued, in two volumes 12mo, about the Ist of 


Valentine Mott the widely celebrated f 
ongep in the Medica? Coliege, New York city; 
to certify the value #0! 
eteral, which I consider peculia 
f the throat and Jungs.” ? 
pon the lungs have 


very much. 


admirers of Dr. Edwards will hail with 
pleasure this announcement. The collected writings 
of such a man are’ an invaluable contribution to our 
ularly when compiled by so ri 

a scholar as Dr, Park. The Memoir glows wi 
fervid enthusiasm of the Editor, 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC. 
BY JOHN W, MOORE, 


_ accomplished Editor of 
This Work will occupy an unoccupied field, no such 
work ever having been compiled 
country or in England.. It will be-a complete Diction- 
ary of all Musical Terms; a History.of the Science of 
arliest times to the present; a Trea- 
and” , ‘Bass; 0 


usieal- ; a 
the most distinguished 
josers who have ever lived. - 
é royal 8yo volume, of 
yablished 
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NORTH & PRESCOTT, — 
ani Connsellors at Law and § 
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M. PETTENGILL & CO. 


WSPAPEK -ADVERTISING AGENTS: 
N* for the National 





17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINATON, 
a And fer sale by Boekseliors gonorally. Mar. 81. 

















